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REMINGTON 


WINS SPEED 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


The International Amateur Typewriting 
Championship at the New York Business 
Show, October 16, 1916, was won by Miss 
Hortense S. Stollnitz 


OPERATING A 
SELF STARTING 


| REMINGTON 
TY PEW RITTER 
| Miss Stollnitz made the wonderful record 
| of 137 words net per minute for the half 
| hour. ‘The total number of words written 

by Miss Stollnitz surpassed any other 
| record ever made. And still the limit of 
Remington speed has never been reached by 


any operator. There was no Remington 
entry in the professional class. 
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Free Trial 


Use As You Pay 


low total price 
of $48.80 is 

paid, and the 

machine is 
yours. 


This is absolutely the most gener- 
ous typewriter offer ever made. 
Do not rent a machine when you 


can pay $2.50 a month and own 
one. hink of it—Buying a $100.00 
machine for $48.80. Cash rice, $45.45, 
Never before has anything like this been 
attempted. 


J ° 

Visible mi 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard 
of Standard Universal arrangement writin 
84 characters—universally used in teaching the touc 
system. The entire line of writing completely visible 
at all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bear- 
ing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late 
style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen ft. I have sold several thousand 
of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 machines at this bargain 
wy and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers 

d this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five,days, free 
trial before deciding to bo it. I will send it to you F. O. B. 
Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you 
can return it at my expense. You won't want to return it after 
you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere 


You Take No Risk—Put in Your 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with 
er Now the express agent $8.80 and take the 
machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the 
best typewriter you ever siw, keep it and send me §2.50 a month 
until our bargain price of $48.80 is paid. If you don't want it, 
feturn it to the express agent, receive your §8.80 and return the 
machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is 
standard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. The 
cope at this price Is very limited, the price will ly be 
when my next advertisement appears, so *t delay. 
Fill in the cou te-day—mail to me—the ———— will 
shipped ly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors 
—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood 
that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will 
ever have. De not send me one cent. Get the coupes in the 
mails to-day—sure. 


Harry A. Smith, 668, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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JOHN DOE 
77 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


How to Know When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Look at the wrapper on your magazine 
when it arrives and note the month 
printed in the upper left hand corner 
indicated by a circle on the cut above). 

e figures following it indicate the year. 
Thus: Mr. John Doe’s subscription ex- 
pires August, 1917. 








Keep your eye on this notation and the 
month before your subscription expires 
send in your renewal. In this way you 
will be sure of not missing any copies of 


THE GREGG WRITER 
24 East 28th St., New York City 








——————=—MIY EFFICIENCY BOOKS 


“COURT PRACTICE” contains over 40 pages 
of testimony; 1600 phrases, with key. This book 


is used in over 100 schools. Single copy, 60c 
“GETTING THE POSITION” tells how to get 
a better job. Full of helpful ideas. First edition, 
about exhausted, selling for 25c 
Return book in 5 days if not entirely satisfactory 
and moncy will be refunded 


FRED H. GURTLER 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Mil, 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL 
Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to one applicant 


from each } ost Office for the following Home 
Study Courses taught by mail : 





Normal Civili Service Drawing 

e Scheet PF oy) Engineering 
High Scheel Bookkoeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewrtting Saliesmanship 


Fnroliment Fee $5.00—Tuition free. Send name and address 
to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Qhic. 














H. A. Smith, 668, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a No. 2 L. C. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described in this 
advertisement. I will pay you the $40.00 balance of the SPECIAL 
$48.80 purchase price at the rate of §2.50 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If 1 choose not to 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is understood that you give the standard guarantee for one year. 


MAME .. wc cccceescececes oe eeTI SET OIC OC Tiere re 


ADDRESS . . «wc cc eeeeee Pee ee PI SCSI SIC i irre) 














Be a Filing Expert 


Modern efficiency demands that the keeping of important 
office files be entrusted only te experts, specially trained 
for the rpose When contracts involving thousands of 
dollars hinge on a file of correspondence, it cannot be kept 
in a haphazard way 


Good Salaries—Good Demand 


Every large concern today has a Filing Expert in v— a 


this important department Salaries are high, and 
demand is good. 
Increase Your Present Salary 
already employed can increase their salaries 


by becoming filing experts. We not only teach all standard 
systems, but give A a foundation that you can originate 
special systems adapted to special needs. Write today for 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building New York City 


P'ease mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Speed In Shorthand 


“This article by Mr. C. E. Raymond appeared in a shorthand magazine many years ago. It 
contains some good suggestions for ambitious writers.—Eprrvor.] 


which every learner strives, and by 
which the abilities of 
stenographers are tested. 

How we may most easily and quickly 
attain it is therefore a matter of the ut- 
most importance to all members of the 
craft. 

The application of the word in matters 
pertaining to shorthand is natural, and I 


G wien is the great desideratum for 


may say substantially, if not technically, 
“short- 


correct. The name of the art 
hand” is indicative of the idea of brevity 
of expression, and, through inference, of 
rapidity of motion. And yet, I fancy that 
this word is misapprehended in the world 
at large, and even among shorthand writ- 
ers. We speak of rapid motion, as ap- 
plied to the locomotive, as “speed.” Shall 
we use no better term to designate those 
instantaneous, unseen and unexplained 
operations of the mind which produce 
such astounding results? 

Many believe shorthand writing to be 
merely a matter of mechanical execution. 
Shall we claim no more than this for our 
beautiful art, reduced as it is to such a 
complete and exact science? 
me that this would be a fatal concession, 
a lowering of our standard. 

My idea is this: that allowing for ra- 
pidity of movement all that can be said in 
its favor, there are still left out the more 


important factors of facility of thought, 


ability to remember long and complicated 
sentences, and a clear head. 

Charles Dickens, in speaking of his 
failure in his first attempt to report ver- 
batim, does not complain of want of speed 
in making characters. Indeed, the bur- 
den of his song is that he had altogether 


practiced 


It seems to 





too many characters, more than he could 
read, and that the construing of these 
mysterious, cabalistic signs almost set his 
brain on fire. 

To express language in shorthand re- 
quires about one-seventh as many pen 
strokes as it is necessary to write the 
same matter in longhand. Thus, if a per- 
son writes 30 to 40 words per minute in 
longhand, and should keep up the same 
rate of motion in writing shorthand, he 
would accomplish 210 to 280 words per 
minute, a speed seldom required and even 
less frequently attainable. 

Observe also another thing, and that is 
that a person can report no faster than 
he can think out the proper shorthand 
characters to be used in expressing the 
words read or spoken. 

When studying shorthand, and at a 
time when I was, as the expression goes, 
“getting up speed,” I was in the habit of 
attending a certain church in the city in 
which I then lived. 

The sermons were delivered at the 
moderate rate of about 125 words per 
minute, and the first time I attempted to 
report one of them, I felt myself to be 
a parallel of Dickens, in the manner of 
my taking notes, and in the infinite 
trouble it gave me to read the preposter- 
ous-looking hieroglyphics which my note- 
book presented to me. My mind and my 
hand seemed to have worked entirely inde- 
pendently of each other, and I was un- 
able to make a connection between them 
that was either encouraging or satisfac- 
tory. 

That evening I left my notebook at 
home in disgust, but unconsciously fell 
into making the outline in my mind of 
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the words which the minister was speak- 
ing and I soon found that I could follow 
him in that way. After some practice in 
this manner I took the notebook again, 
and found to my satisfaction that I was 
able to report him verbatim, although he 
spoke at a rate of twenty-five words a 
minute faster than I had ever written be- 
fore. In the two weeks which had inter- 
vened since my first attempt, I had not 
made any appreciable gain in the rapid- 
ity with which I could make shorthand 
characters, and the question naturally 
arises, why this difference? It certainly 
was not due to the practice I had had in 
the interval, but, as I believe, to the fact 
that I had learned to “sense,” as I may 
say, what the minister said; that is, not 
only to take in his meaning in a clearer 
way, but also to form outlines in my head 
with greater rapidity. The matter of 
making the character on the paper did not 
trouble me. It was done simply in obedi- 


ence to the higher law and motive power, 
just as the piston rises and falls in con- 
sequence of the force applied upon its sur- 


faces. Since that time I have always used 
this principle as a test of my ability in 
shorthand, and have invariably found that 
I could report any person whose speech 
I could outline in shorthand characters in 
my mind as rapidly as it was made. 

Another fact which tends to show that 
the ability to write shorthand rapidly de- 
pends more upon the cultivation of the 
mind than upon skilled practice of the 
hand, is that many persons have learned 
shorthand from transcribing the notes of 
others. 

Several such cases have come within my 
personal observation and knowledge. 

Do not understand me to speak in 
slighting terms of the importance of prac- 
tice in making shorthand characters. 

No one admires a beautiful steno- 
graphic penmanship more than myself, 
and it should be the aim of every short- 
hand writer to perfect himself in this di- 
rection, and make his writing so symmet- 
rical and legible that it may be read by 
himself or others at any time. The ad- 
vantages of this are obvious and most 
valuable. 

What I do claim is that it does not aid 
in speed to any great extent. After hav- 
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ing once learned that the character “T” 
in the first position is a wordsign for 
“time,” the beginner can write it as fast 
and as many times as it can be repeated; 
but when the instructor, who is slowly 
and carefully doling out to him some pas- 
sage, comes to the word “time,” what does 
the student do? 

Does he make the proper character al- 
most before it is spoken? Not at all. He 
stares at an invisible fly on the ceiling, 
and says to himself, first, “What is the 
sign for ‘time?’”’ and second, “In what 
position does it belong?”’ By the time he 
has decided these momentous questions the 
reader is ten or fifteen long words ahead 
of him, and he must be stopped in order 
that the laggard thinker may catch up. 
Very evidently his difficulty arises from 
his lack of familiarity and his inability 
to think quickly. 

Last, but by no means least, is the cool 
head, without which every other qualifi- 
cation may be worthless, even if the mind 
be rightly endowed, and the hand well 
skilled in its cunning. 

Some speakers are notoriously irregular 
in their manner of delivery. They begin 
in a slow, impressive way that puts confi- 
dence into the heart of the reporter, and 
he begins to congratulate himself that 
this man could be taken down in long- 
hand, when all of a sudden a change 
comes over the spirit of the speaker, and 
he starts off at a two-hundred-a-minute 
gait, and before the astonished amateur 
has recovered his senses the speaker has 
placed two or three long sentences be- 
tween himself and the would-be reporter, 
who is obliged to take a cut across lots 
(and make a long wavy line on his book, 
which expresses nothing, but really signi- 
fies a good deal), and catch on at the tail- 
board of the speaker’s vehicle at the next 
corner. It is said that “He who hesitates 
is lost.” It is also true that the reporter 
who gets muddled is lost beyond reclaim. 

But I must close. I have not attempted 
in this article to lay down any rules for 
the acquirement of speed, nor was it my 
intention to do so. I have desired rather 
to suggest some thoughts which may en- 
able others the more easily to attain this 
great end. If I have done this I am 
content. 
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American Business Life—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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American Business Life—ll 
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American Business Life—IIlI 
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Commercial Teachers Will Gather in 


Chicago Christmas Week 


Joint Meetings of Gregg Shorthand Federation and National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 26-31, 1916 


HE joint meetings of these two 
Federations in Chicago during 
Christmas week will be a unique 

event in commercial teaching circles. The 
forecast is that the combined conventions 
will surpass all previous ones in impor- 
tance, interest and attendance. 

While the Eastern G. S. A. meeting in 
New York during Thanksgiving week af- 
fords an opportunity for the teachers in 
the East to meet and discuss their prob- 
lems, the annual convention of the national 
body in Chicago draws many commercial 
teachers from New England and the other 
eastern states. The programs of the two 
organizations make sufficiently different 
appeals to repay those who can arrange 
their work so as to attend both meetings. 


The G. S. F. Program 


The joint committees representing the 
two federations have arranged their re- 
spective programs to be given at different 
times. Thus teachers will not need to 
miss any of the meetings during the week. 

The teachers will give a get-acquainted 
reception Tuesday evening, December 
6. Wednesday has been set aside for 
the G. S. F. sessions, which will be held 
in the large convention hall of Hotel Sher- 
man. Mr. Walter Rasmussen, president 
of the G. S. F., will preside and open the 
meeting with his annual address. 

The morning's topic will be one of vast 
mportance and interest: “The Three Di- 
visions of Theory Work,” comprising pres- 
ntation, application and examination. 
(hese phases of the shorthand-teaching 
irt will be treated in a new and helpful 


vay. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The topic for Wednesday afternoon is 
f no less importance, in view of the grow- 
ig demand for fast shorthand writers. 
t will be “The Development of Shorthand 


Speed,” to be discussed under three divi- 
sions; namely, materials, methods and ex- 
ecution. Teachers who are endeavoring 
to give their students the most serviceable 
training in the advanced department will 
fully appreciate the prime importance of 
this topic. 


Friday Evening 


The G. S. F. meeting will adjourn 
Wednesday afternoon until Friday eve- 
ning, when both federations will combine. 
The event of the evening will be the an- 
nual shorthand speed contest, under the 
auspices of the G. S. F., for medals, tro- 
phies, certificates and cash prizes. De- 
tails regarding the contest have appeared 
in the July number of this magazine and 
in the October G. A. Worn. 

Following the dictations and the sec- 
retary’s report, there will be an open dis- 
cussion of a very interesting topic, “The 
Application of Efficiency Principles” (a) 
to the teaching of shorthand, (b) to the 
teaching of typewriting. In these labora- 
tory discussions it is expected that the 
speakers will get right down to “brass 
tacks,” to employ a colloquial expression. 
At any rate, it is understood that the use 
of the word “efficiency” is significant. 
Blackboard illustrations and demonstra- 
tions will be important features. 


Shorthand Reporters’ Meeting 


The G. S. Reporters’ Association is 
planning a round-table meeting for the 
discussion of outlines, methods and other 
important phases of the reporting craft. 
The hour has not yet been fixed. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting will be held Sat- 
urday afternoon, when the winners in the 
shorthand speed contest will be announced 
and the awards made. 
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Federation Teachers’ Certificate Ex- 
amination 


The Board of Examiners of the G. S. F. 
also announce an examination for the 
G. S. F. Teachers’ Certificates, Saturday 
afternoon, beginning at  one-thirty. 
Through the pages of this magazine and 
the G. A. Wortp teachers have become 
more or less familiar with the merits and 
purpose of the beautiful new diploma is- 
sued under the seal of the Federation. 
Those who are thinking of taking the ex 
amination for the diploma—which is the 
highest credential awarded teachers of the 
system—-should write the secretary of the 
Board of Examiners, 77 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Entries will close before the 
convention opens. 


National Commercial Teachers’ F ed- 
eration 


When this was written the program of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration had not yet been given out, so 
that no more than a general announcement 
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is possible here. The two federations will 
combine for a big reception at Hotel Sher- 
man, Wednesday evening, which will be 
the first meeting of the N. C. T. F. All 
its affiliated bodies will participate. 

The sessions of this body will formally 
open Thursday morning, to be followed in 
the afternoon by the meetings of the va- 
rious sections. Sectional meetings will 
again be held Friday afternoon and also 
Saturday morning. 

Thursday evening is also given over to 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration for the usual banquet or some 
other feature. The third general session 
will be held Saturday afternoon, when the 
election of officers will take place. 

The reports on bookkeeping, shorthand 
and business English compiled during the 
year are expected to be discussed at one 
of the general sessions. The president of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is Mr. Clay D. Slinker, super- 
visor of commercial education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The secretary is Mr. W. H. Gil- 
bert, Central Iowa Business College 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


oO? 
Studies in English for Stenographers—III 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


KNOWLEDGE of when to use an 
abbreviation and when to write 
the word out in full is as neces- 


A 


sary as a knowledge of the proper ab- 
breviated form. 

Our grandfathers, laboriously writing 
out all their letters by hand, sprinkled them 


freely with abbreviations. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an extract from a letter from 
Richard Henry Lee: 


Roman has of your own Tobacco Forty 
eight vidt 40, purchased from Hudson Muse, 
6 from Daniel Muse, 1 hhd Servants Tobo & 
one saved from the damaged Tobo of Capt 
Rayson last year, about which you are informed 
in my letter from Chantilly. The Nt weight 
of 6 hhds. bot. of Dan. Muse is 5939 Ibs. at 10s. 
Do. of 40 hhds. purchased of Hudson Muse 
40950 at 10/ sterlg as per Manifest which see. 


Even in the correspondence of such 
purists as Washington Irving we find the 


expressions “Phila? Library,” “rec4,” 
and the 1 of Jany,” while the sign “&” is 
used almost entirely instead of the word 
“and” being written out. 

The poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, signed 
himself frequently 

“Yr. Obedt Servt.” 

A closing which was also used by George 
Washington, together with such others as 
“With sincere regard & affecn., I am 
Yrs & ca,” 

“T am, 

“Yr Affecte.” 

In these letters we find many such un- 
usual abbreviations as “o’clk,” “reputn,” 
“weh” for which, “hble” for humble, and 
“witht” for without. 

Modern usage condemns such forms. In 
social and personal correspondence ll 
words are written out in full. 
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In business letters ‘more latitude is al- 
lowed, although even here the modern 
tendency is to spell more and more words 
out in full. In bills, orders, and tabulated 
matter in general it is perfectly permis- 
sible to abbreviate wherever possible. It 
will be understood, therefore, that many of 
the forms given below are to be used only 
under the above conditions. 

To begin with the name of the person 
or firm you are addressing, make it a rule 
never to abbreviate the proper name. 
Chas., Thos., Hy. are no longer used. 
Write the name out. 

The “&” sign may be used when writ- 
ing the name of a firm, never elsewhere. 
When the name of the company is not 
made up of proper names spell the “and” 
out: as National Cloak and Suit Co. 

“Co.” and “Bros.” may be used in ad- 
dresses, in technical matter such as bibliog- 
raphies, footnote references, etc., but the 
words should be spelled out in ordinary 
text matter. For example, you would 
write, “The Edison Company has made 
an enviable record,’ and “Harper & 
Brothers have issued a new catalog.” 

As a rule, titles are abbreviated when 
they precede the Christian name; other- 
wise they are spelled out. The commoner 
abbreviations in this class are: 


Dr. for Doctor. 

Hon. for Honorable. 

M. for Monsieur. 

Mile. for Mademoiselle. 

Mme. for Madame. 

Messrs. for Messieurs. 

Prof. for Professor. 

Rev. for Réverend. 

Right Rev. for Right Reverend. 
Very Rev. for Very Reverend. 
Right Hon. for Right Honorable. 
Supt. for Superintendent. 


Also the following military titles: 


\djt. for Adjutant. 
srig. Gen. for Brigadier General. 
Bvt. for Brevet. 
Capt. for Captain. 
ol. for Colonel. 
orpl. for Corporal. 
eut. for Lieutenant. 
Maj. for Major. 
vt. for Private. 
). M. Gen. for Quarter Master General. 
yergt. for Sergeant. 
rg. for Surgeon. 
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The following titles are abbreviated fol- 
lowing the surname: 


Esq. for Esquire. 

Jr. for Junior. 

B. A. for Bachelor of Arts. 

D. D. S. for Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
LL. D. for Doctor of Laws. 

M. A. for Master of Arts. 

M. D. for Doctor of Medicine. 

Ph. D. for Doctor of Philosophy. 

Sr. for Senior. 

Fellowships: as F. R. S. for Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Orders of Chivalry: as K. C. 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The letters “U. S.” may be used for the 
United States, according to the Manual of 
Style issued by the Government Printing 
Office, under the following circumstances: 

1. When immediately associated with the 
name of an officer of the army or navy, 4s 
Lieut. John Doe, U. S. Army; Admiral Richard 
Roe, U. S. Navy. 

2. The name of an organization of the army 
or navy, as First Kegiment U. S. Volunteers, 
Second U. S. Cavalry, etc. 

3. When preceding the name of a government 
vessel, as U. S. S. Brooklyn; U. S. monitor 
Nantucket. 

4. In parentheses, footnotes, cut-in notes or 
tables when with the name of an organization 
of the army or navy, a department, bureau, 
commission, etc., of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


The title “Saint” may be abbreviated 
before proper names: as St. Paul, St. 
Louis. 


B. for 


States 


It is important that the stenographer 
know the proper abbreviations for the 
names of states, as errors frequently arise 
from wrongly abbreviating similar names. 
When written by hand “Cal.” looks very 
much like “Col.” and the two may easily 


be confused. If the proper abbreviation 
for Colorado, “Colo,” is used, such errors 
will be prevented. 

The abbreviations given are advised by 
the Post Office Department. They are 
used after the names of towns, and when 
mentioned in lists, notes, etc., but not or- 
dinarily in text matter. 

Ala. for Alabama. 
Ariz. for Arizona. 
Ark. for Arkansas. 
Cal. for California. 


Colo. for Colorado 
Conn. for Connecticut. 
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Del. for Delaware. 
D. C. for District of Columbia. 
Fla. for Florida. 
Ga. for Georgia. 
Ill. for Illinois. 
Ind. for Indiana. 
Kans. for Kansas. 
Ky. for Kentucky. 
La. for Louisiana. 
Me. for Maine. 
Md. for Maryland. 
Mass. for Massachusetts. 
Mich. for Michigan. 
Minn. for Minnesota. 
Miss. for Mississippi. 
Mo. for Missouri. 
Mont. for Montana. 
Nebr. for Nebraska. 
Nev. for Nevada. 
N. H. for New Hampshire. 
N. J. for New Jersey. 
N. Mex. for New Mexico. 
N. Y. for New York. 
N. C. for North Carolina. 
N. Dak. for North Dakota. 
Okla. for Oklahoma. 
Oreg. for Oregon. 
Pa. for Pennsylvania. 
P. I. for Philippine Islands. 
P. R. for Porto Rico. 
R. I. for Rhode Island. 
S. C. for South Carolina. 
S. Dak. for South Dakota. 
Tenn. for Tennessee. 
Tex. for Texas. 
Vt. for Vermont. 
Va. for Virginia. 
Wash. for Washington. 
W. Va. for West Virginia. 
Wis. for Wisconsin. 
Wyo. for Wyoming. 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Ohio, 
Samoa and Utah are not abbreviated. 


Names of cities should never be ab- 


breviated. 
Months 


In the date line of a letter, and in ordi- 
nary text matter, names of the month 
should be spelled out. It is permissible 
to abbreviate them in statistics or long 
enumerations. Do not use “nd,” “st,” or 
“th” after the figure. It should read “Oc- 
tober 27, 1916.” 

The following abbreviations are correct: 

Jan. for January. 
Feb. for February. 
Mar. for March. 
Apr. for April. 
Aug. for August. 
Sept. for September. 
Oct. for October. 
Nov. for November. 
Dec, for December. 
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May, June, and July are not abbrevi- 
ated. 


References 


We have several times referred to the 
propriety of using abbreviations in pa- 
rentheses, footnotes, etc. Other words 
which are properly abbreviated in this 
usage are: 


Art. for Article. 
Ch. for Chapter. 
Col. for Column. 
Fig. for Figure. 

L. for Line. 

N. for Note. 

Pl. for Plate. 

P. or Pp. for Page or Pages. 
Par. for Paragraph. 
Pt. for Part. 

Sec. for Section. 
Vol. for Volume. 
Vs. for Verse. 


Weights and Measures 


When following a numeral all symbols 
of measurement in common use are ab- 
breviated as follows: 


bu. for bushel. 

cm. for centimeter. 
c.m. for cubic meter. 
ft. for foot. 

g. for gallon. 

gr. for grain. 

h. for hour. 

hhd. for hogshead. 
c.p. for candle power. 
kw. for kilowatt. 
h.p. for horse power. 
in. for inch. 

Ib. for pound: 

m. for metre. 

mm. for minute. 

oz. for ounce. 

pt. for pint. 

qt. for quart. 

sec. for second. 

yd. for yard. 


In this connection it is well to note that 
degrees of temperature are usually fol- 
lowed by the abbreviation for the system 
used. F. for Fahrenheit and C. for Centi- 
grade are the most common. 

A safe general rule to follow is to spell 
out whenever in doubt. Good taste will be 
offended less often by errors in this direc- 
tion than in the opposite. 

(To be continued. ) 








Conducted by John R 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


Thirteenth 


ITTLE need be said about the joined 

prefixes. Many of them are already 

familiar to you; others are so easy 
to understand and apply that further ex- 
planation is unnecessary. It is well, how- 
ever, to devote some thoughtful considera- 
tion to the limitation in the use of the 
prefix forms for em, im, en, un—as ex- 
plained in Paragraph 103. Be sure to 
have a clear understanding of the rule 
before proceeding. 

Another point worthy of notice is this: 
that in words beginning with comm, conn, 
the second m or n is not omitted. In the 
word commotion, for instance, if the sec- 
ond m were omitted the form would be 
written as caution. This explains why 
ommittee (in which m is omitted) and 
the word connect (in which n is omitted) 
are given as prefixal abbreviations on 
page 94. 

You will notice that the form for excess 
is written in full, thus distinguishing it 
from exist-ence, in which the wave blend 
is used—see page 44. 

In conf, conv, as in conform, convene, 
there is no angle; but there is an angle 
in comp, comb (there are no words begin- 
ning with conp, conb), as in the words 


comprehend, combine. 
> C 4 
a te 


OTS A OS 


- 


ee 


G 
Key: comply, comprehend, competition, com- 
ulsion, combine, combination, confide, confer, 
mvene, convince, convention. 


There are some new forms in the list 
{ prefixal abbreviations on page 94: 


a FB? ee 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 
Learner and Others 


Lesson 


Key: commercial, compare, complete, enable, 
unable, individual. 


In the word commission there is no 
vowel because m-shun represents mission, 
thus making a clear distinction between 
commercial and commission. For complete, 
we use com-p with the angle, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from company and keep. 
The form for compare is compr and this 
form is retained in the word comparable, 
which is written compr-b (the “b” repre- 
senting the suffix able, see page 109). The 
form for incomparable is, of course, ob- 
tained by prefixing n to comparable; for 
comparative we add v to the form for 
compare—-see page 149. 

The new form for individual (ndv) is 
more facile than the one formerly used 
and yields better forms for the deriva- 
tives of this word; thus 


AZAAA 


Key: individually, individuality, individualize, 
individualism, individualization. 


Note: You have not yet come to the 


suffix for ality used in individuality, but 
you can refer to it on page 1238. 


° 
Fourteenth Lesson 


HE simple expedient of disjoining to 
express tra, tre, tri, tru—that is, 
tr and a vowel— is very easily un- 

derstood. If you will note the manner 
in which it is applied to whole classes of 
words, you will attain facility in using it 
very quickly. Notice, for instance, the 
following: 
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Lesson XIII 
W ords Sentences 


? / 
Fed i] 


£| 
| 
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Lesson XV 


W ords Sentences 
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Lesson XVII 


i 


Sentences 


a | ‘ 
rs 


— 


ca 
a 
” 


- ay 
ce 
4 
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le 
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Key: contract, extract, retract, detract, dis- 
tract, construct, instruct, extricate, intricate, 
iltercate, external, internal, maternal, paternal. 

Keep in mind that the prefix goes above 
the line and the remainder of the word 
is placed on the line. The part that fol- 
lows the prefix is written a little more 
to the right, as illustrated in the examples 
given on pages 96 and 97. 


° 
Fifteenth Lesson 


UST as there was the principle of 
analogy running through the pre- 
vious lesson, there is the principle of 
analogy running through some of the 
prefixes given in the fifteenth lesson. 
You will notice it, for instance, in these 


“ ords: 
a", — 


— —_—_— 


yet » 


—— 


Key: incline, recline, decline, reclaim, declaim, 
exclaim. 

(Note: “excla” was given in the pre- 
vious lesson.) 

It is possible to join decla because the 
nature of the joining is so distinctive, bu’ 
it is not possible to join recla or incla. 

To remember that super and supre are 
expressed by the “comma s,” and that 
self and circu-m are expressed by the other 
form of s, just think of the way you would 
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write super, supre in full, or self and 
circum in full. We use the form for s 
which is used in writing any of these com- 
binations in full. 

° 


Sixteenth Lesson 

HIS is generally considered a very 

simple lesson, and does not require 

further explanation. The compound 
suffixes, however, should be given a good 
deal of practice. 


Seventeenth Lesson 

OU will readily understand why it is 

possible to join ification after t or 

d. The fact that we make an angle 

shows that it is not a blend; that is, not 

def or tive. In the case of ship, the suffix 

form may usually be joined after a con- 

sonant, but it is not safe to join it after a 

vowel. For that reason ship is disjoined 

in such words as worship, warship, owner- 
ship, partnership. 


Eighteenth Lesson 


HE little chart given on page 128 
will simplify the mastery of the rule 
for expressing arity, etc., if you will 

run through it repeating the endings, thus: 
arity, erity, ority, as in popularity, 
prosperity, majority; ality, ility, olity, as 
in brutality, futility, frivolity. 

Write all of the outlines for the words 
given on that page repeatedly. This will 
make it easy to apply the principle to 
new words. 


o 
Complete Certificate Word List 


Unnecessary, ultramarine, candy, instructor, 
iagine, also, subside, although, active, candle, 
fective, further, aggrieve, foreign, overthrow, 
rgive, interest, electricity, metropolitan, un- 
rscore, congress, nitrogen, extra time, neutral, 
ter this, inaction, subagent, subway, subse- 
ent, alternate, engine, restriction, comic, 
Veigh, misunderstood, almost, furnish, un- 
teresting, oxidize, patriot, immaterial, central, 
trify, pattern, obstructed, intelligent, literal, 
ticipate, inclination, hydrogen, shipwrecked, 
f-control, suburb, common, noble, transition, 
t office, impart, unselfish, ultimate, ulster, 


suspect, auxiliary, contract, parallel, discontinue, 
recognize, exclusion, instrument, lateral, ab- 
straction, declare, recline, comment, retrieve, 
investigate, contest, exaggerate, enterprise, in- 
crease, expel, embrace, comfort, confess, exclu- 
sion, construction, consign, distress, magnify, 
reconcile, self-improvement, extravagant, mate- 
rial, Australia, ostrich, circumstances, short- 
comings, suspend, under that, inscribe. 

Afford, tonsilitis, conflict, technical, acquire- 
ment, elementary, myself, facility, willingness, 
exquisite, appointment, already, gladness, modu- 
lation, politics, speculator, grammatical, profi- 
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cient, Harrington, critic, authentic, ability, ac- 
complish, physical, themselves, short distance, 
energy, deflection, publicity, commerce, Senator 
Lodge, measurable, capacity, inquest, valuable, 
command, lowness, efficient, brevity, domestic, 
subject, composition, telegraph, personality, re- 
pute, excellent, economy, committee, simple, re- 
sult, proficiency, alter the, useful, successful, 
accumulative, thoughtless, transpire, leisure, 
eternity, photograph, efficiency, friendship, 
tenacity, compose, epigram, charity, individual, 
commercial, complete, express, connect, except, 
trustworthy, measure, consume, describe, awk- 
ward, calamity, construe the, onward, article, 
expire, machinery, moment, childhood, conjure, 
regulation, analogy, stenography, fundamental, 
majority, reality, reputation, independent, con- 
fident, exercise, country. 


re 


The Stenographer’s Day’s 
Work 


HE following is the day’s work 

schedule given first place in the 

Stenographer’s Day's Work con- 
test: 


Worxine Scnepute or Avovusr 23, 1916 
BY 
Rornert H. Sracemyer, STeNoGRAPHER, 
IN 


Drafting Department of York Manufacturing 
Company, York, Pennsylvania. 


Builders of Ice-Making and Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery, Ammonia Fittings and Supplies. 
8:00 

to 8:15 


Arrive at office. 

Arrange chief's desk in order, change 
rubber stamps, daily calendar, etc., 
replace catalogs from previous day 
in his personal file, and index new 
catalogs. 
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Sort out copies of previous day's 
mail, tissue copies for department 
file—yellow copies pasted to incom- 
ing letters for general office file, 
place on tabs, one week in advance, 
for those letters requiring replies. 


Copy incoming letters of previous day 
for file in Drafting Department. 

Arrange incoming letters and yellow 
copies in alphabetical order for 
filing, by filing clerk, in general 
office file on another floor, and file 
tissue and other copies in depart- 
ment file. 


to 8:35 


to 10:45 


to 11:15 


to12:00 Index orders of previous day, of 


which there are three sets. 

Lunch. 

Working on records, such as listing 
new patterns and pattern changes 
as called for on drawings issued by 
department; making notations on 
order sheets of changes. 

Dictation from chief draftsman and 
executive engineer, and two assist- 
ant chief draftsmen. 


1:00 
2:00 


Transcription of notes, with many 
interruptions for piecemeal dicta- 
tion and telegrams; answer certain 
letters without dictation, and jack 
up delinquents on tabs. 


6:05 Put up mail with many inclosed blue- 


prints. 

The other accepted schedules were sub- 
mitted by: Miss Helen Tagge, Chicago, 
Illinois; Miss Lydia A. Strobel, Topeka, 
Kansas; Mr. Harold T. Collins, Buffalo, 
New York; Miss Carrie V. Keefer, Lisbon, 
North Dakota; Mr. Daniel F. Geutner, 
Buffalo, New York; Miss Otalie M. San- 
born, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Maude R. Blanche, Pasadena, California; 
Miss Jessie C. Derby, Brookings, South 
Dakota; Mr. L. M. Jewell, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


oOo 











"TRUE books have been written in all ages by their greatest men; by great 


leaders, great statesmen, and thinkers. 
life is short. Will you jostle with the common crowd, for entree here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court is open to you, with its 
society as the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty, of 
every place and time?>—Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies. 


These are all at your choice; and 
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This is the third article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”—published through th: 
courtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 
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Conducted by Winifred 

Kenna, O. G. A., 84 

East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. G. A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” 
ertificate and your name will appear in the pub- 
shed list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
hve cents must accompany your test. A test is good 

= unti] the 15th of the month following date of 

blication 


The 
O. G. A, Pin 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
of artistic 
shorthand 


composed 
writers of 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not suc 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 

Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 
sent upon request. 


The O. G. A. Work in Schools 


and the teachers are sending in 

tests from their students. It looks 
as though this year is going to be a record- 
breaking year in O. G. A. circles, and we 
are glad of it. These indications show 
that not only are teachers generally be- 
ginning to realize the practical value of 
the certificate, but they are taking a cer- 
tain pride in having a large percentage, 
if not 100 per cent, of their classes en- 
rolled as members. 

The following quotation from a letter 
.ccompanying the tests sent to us by Miss 
Fannie Beaver, Idaho Industrial Training 
School, St. Anthony, Idaho, shows the 
proper spirit: 

These pupils have worked hard to earn the 
ertificates, and they are hoping, though both 
upils and teacher are far from being satisfied 
th the result of the efforts. This work does 


uch to stimulate enthusiasm, and I think an 
G. A. certificate should be a requirement. 


Na the school work is in full swing 


Many schools have made the certificate 
ne of the graduation requirements be- 
1use they feel it is one of the best tests 
f their students’ ability to write accu- 
ite shorthand. 

Miss Louise R. Greiner, Mountain State 
susiness College, Parkersburg, W. Va., 


rites: 


Inclosed you will find four tests for member- 
ship. Should the tests be acceptable, it will be 
an incentive to the students to strive for better 
work in shorthand; and, if not acceptable, they 
will try again. 


You may be sure that students and 
teachers who will not stop with failure 
on the first trial will always be among 


the topnotchers. We are sure that 
Miss Greiner and her students will be 
leaders in the shorthand work this 
year. 

Miss Ethel Joy Williams, shorthand in- 
structor in the Hinsdale Township High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois, says: “My ad- 
vanced class in shorthand is working on 
points of execution and will soon try to 
win the honor of membership in your 
splendid order.” 


School Prizes 


The students of the Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
are having a little contest of their own 
this month. Their instructor, Miss Viola 
Spencer, requested that we select the two 
best papers in her club of tests. The com- 
mittee has decided that first place belongs 
to Miss Blanche Henn and second place 
to Miss Clara Chupin. 
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The O. G. A. Test 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, September number) 


The New Certificate 
The response to our announcement of 
a higher certificate has been even better 
and more prompt than we expected. Al- 
though the announcement was made only 
last month, a number of tests and letters 


commending the new feature have been re- 


ceived. 
Miss Clara Troh, of Central City, Ne 


braska, writes: 


It is with much pleasure that I notice that 
you are going to give a higher certificate. 
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I have already secured a certificate, and have 
practiced the tests from time to time, but have 
never felt that my copies would merit repro- 
duction, and therefore did not submit them. 
However, I am going to strive for one of the 
higher certificates. 


Mr. C. Raymond Barnes, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, inclosed 
the following letter with his test: 


I inclose herewith the shorthand test of the 
higher O. G. A. certificate, as set forth in the 
October number of the magazine. 

As stated in the magazine, the higher order 
fills a long-felt want, and I have no doubt but 
that others will also rejoice in the opportunity 
for further artistic development in shorthand. 


Another letter of commendation has 
been received from Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, 
Ellwood City, Pa.: 

I am sending above my netes of the advanced 
test. I am hoping | will fail so as to get a 
criticism of my work. 

I have had the certificate for two years or 
more. I believe thoroughly in the plan of 
having an advanced test, and am glad to test 
my knowledge and execution by this standard. 


Mr. C. M. Byron, of Augusta, Kansas, 
shows the proper attitude: 

Under separate cover I am sending my notes 
for the higher test. Of course, I do not have 


any idea I shall be successful in passing this 
test, but that does not bar me from trying. 


Mr. Archie H. Woodrow, of Oskaloosa, 
lowa, writes: 

Under separate cover I am mailing you a 
page of notes for the higher certificate. 

While I don’t hope to pass the test this time, 
is I wrote the notes in a hurry, I mean to keep 
on trying until I do pass it. 

I am a member of the regular order, and 
take much pleasure in reading that department 
every month. I hope that some time I may 
have the pleasure of winning the higher cer- 
tificate. 

The charter membership in this higher 
O. G. A. will close the 15th of November. 
Those who succeed in winning a place in 
this first membership list, which will be 
published in the December magazine, may 
well be proud of their achievement. 


° 
The New Tests 


Tic following articles will be used 


for the tests until December 15. 


Send us your best copy of the work 
so that it will come in before that date. 
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The article, “Eleven Great Rules for Suc- 
cess,” will be the test for the regular cer- 
tificate; the quotation from Outdoor Phi- 
losophy is the test for the higher certifi- 
cate: 


Eleven Great Rules for Success 
(Taken from Marshall Field & Co.’s rule-book) 


1. Be cleanly and neat in appearance, avoid- 
ing extravagance and display. 

2. Be courteous to everyone—customers and 
employees who work near you. 

3. Be cheerful. Customers will respond to 
cheerfulness on your part, and this makes every 
transaction of the day pass more easily and 
pleasantly for all concerned. 

4. Avoid gossiping. 

5. Say “we” instead of “I” in referring to 
matters other than those of a strictly personal 
nature. 

6. Misrepresentation of merchandise is sui- 
cidal to any business. We must insist that you 
never misrepresent any article under any cir- 
cumstances. Neither will you guarantee wear 
nor color. 

7. Become conversant with all portions of 
the store, if possible. 

8. Make no promises which cannot abso- 
lutely be fulfilled. 

9. Indifference on the part of employees is 
a very serious blight in any business. 

10. See that every customer in every trans- 
action is treated in a manner indicating that 
that immediate transaction is the chief point 
of interest in your mind at that time. 

11. The way in which a telephone message is 
sent indicates to quite an extent the character 
of the sender. A business house whose tele- 
phoning is quick, bright, to the point and clear 
in its enunciation conveys an impression which 


is always good. 


The Higher Certificate Test 


What are dogmas to a man in good health 
and spirits who loves his work? Yet the phi- 
losophers are as bad as the theologians, for 
they involve themselves in such abstruse specu- 
lations that they forget these have little or 
nothing to do with life, whereas philosophy 
should be primarily an aid to living. The hu- 
man mind tends to enslave itself by habit and 
belief. As we lose health, laws of health multi- 
ply; and because we perceive very little truth 

which is the health of the mind—we multiply 
theories and beliefs. Riding and paddling 
under the sky, in the presence of that universal 
beauty which encompasses man, has a far bet- 
ter effect than all this theorizing, and sooner 
permits us to see the truth, which comes of 
itself to whomsoever is ready.—Quotation from 
Outdoor Philosophy, by Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
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List of New O, G. A. Members 


CALIFORNIA 


Helen L. Afred 
Ruth Berlin 
Adeline Colin 
Miriam Dixon 
Herbert S. Dougherty 
Eileen Doyle 
Elma Gearon 

Abe Goldsmith 
Edith Gschwend 
Dorothy Hathaway 
Erskine Hathaway 
Hallie Hitchcock 
Marion Miller 
Agnes Mowry 

May Poetsch 
Elidia Ropero 
Minnie Salmon 
Pearl Seiz 

Marie Zingg 


COLORADO 
Royal T. Stender 
Eva E. Wagner 
CONNECTICUT 
Luke D. Phillips 


DELAWARE 
Bertha M. Barrett 
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HAWAII 
Kee Fook Zane 
IDAHO 


Lillian Graham 
Morgaret Hull 
Clair Reffner 


ILLINOIS 
Clara Chupin 
Jeneva Cox 
Eva Hemingway 
Blanche Henn 
Frieda Hering 
Louise Hering 
Eva Langstratt 
Lawrence Lewellin 
Ida M. Lietz 
Arthur Napoli 
Pauline E. Pfeiffer 
Nettie M. Small 
Ethel Joy Williams 

IOWA 


Lillian Allen 
Awilda Brandwick 
Nathan S. Chase 
Fern Darg 
Margaret Hower 
Frances McGivern 
Genevieve McKernie 


Technical Words 
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ar 
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KANSAS 

Helen Meyers 
Ruth S. Parker 

KENTUCKY 
R. H. Claypool 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mildred V. Dorsey 
Mabel E. Johnson 
MICHIGAN 
Snyder 
MINNESOTA 
Mayme L. Bigot 
Clara Epper 
Ora H, Green 
Walter Hansen 

MISSOURI 
Lulu Borden 
Elin Carlson 
Elsie Dietrich 
Floe Belle Eaton 
Gladys Ford 
Clarence Gaunt 
Elizabeth Hawkins 
Viola Klockenbrink 
Mary E. Lee 
Loretta Murphy 
Alma Reese 
Dora Rudnick 
Mamie Siverwright 
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F. P. 


FOR 


NEBRASKA 

Sister M. Johanna Ma 
jerus 
D. Montez 
NEW JERSEY 

Minnie Fink 
Larsine Marie Lassen 
Mildred E. Ostler 

NEW YORE 
Orville P. Berry 
O. W. Hinterthur 
Martha Howland 
Cora M. Smith 
Florence F. Ulrich 
Eliza L. Vandegrift 


OHIO 

C. W. Smith 

OKLAHOMA 
Vira E. Cass 

Phyllis F. Heinkel 


OREGON 


Annie J. Bateman 
Vivian Childers 

L. T. Hodge 
Florence Munson 
Maude Starrett 
Gertrude Troutfether 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Cora V. Shoup 
Prudence P. Wear 

RHODE ISLAND 
Mary T. Fynn 
Marion P. Walker 

TENNESSEE 
Lola Wells 
UTAH 
C. R. Riddiough 
VIRGUNIA 
Ruth Crowder 
Katie Dixon 
Ernst Hansen 
A. B. McClung 
Jennie Newman 
D. F. O'Dwyer, Jr. 
James Worsley 
WASHINGTON 
Albert Anderson 
Alex Wheeler 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Vada Fluharty 
Aubra R. Hersman 
Chioe Ice 
Lora Murphy 


WISCONSIN 
Ceil Roy 


Used in Civil Engineering 
(For key, see page 156) 
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The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








“ The 
Growing 
Afprecia- 


tron of 


Shorthand” | | 


HORTHAND 
S is coming into 

its own. That 
is not surprising. 
The surprising 
thing is that such 
a time and effort- 
saving art should 
not have received 
greater recognition 
long ere this. The truth is that»ghort- 
hand has been so generally regarded as 
a mere instrument of business, that few 
people have realized its possibilities as a 
useful accomplishment. 

It has been a source of very great 
gratification to us to observe the con- 
stantly growing appreciation of the lithe 
and noble art of shorthand writing in the 
past few years. ‘To-day the art is being 
studied by hundreds of men and women 
engaged in professional work of all kinds. 
From this it is but a step to the introduc- 
tion of shorthand as part of the regular 
course of study of every college in the 
land. Think what it would mean to the 
student of law, medicine or theology to be 
able to take notes in shorthand of the col- 
lege lectures, to make extracts from the 
books he studied, to rapidly sketch out his 
thesis while ‘in the mood—without the 
drudgery of longhand writing. And think, 
too, what it would mean to him in after 
life while engaged in professional work or 
in business. Great as would be the saving 
in time and effort, we believe the increase 
in personal and professional efficiency 
would be vastly greater. 

In this week’s Collier’s, there is “A 
Talk with the President of the United 
States,” by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, which 
contains a very striking piece of evidence 
of the value of shorthand. Speaking of 
President Wilson’s remarkable command 
of language, Miss Tarbell says: 

No one interested in the writer’s craft, reading 


iis recent speech of acceptance, for instance, 
could fail to marvel, not only at its style, but at 


the way it was knit together and packed with 
facts. What is his technique? That is what the 
writer is curious about, and that is what I asked. 

“I begin,” he said, “with a list of the topics | 
want to cover, arranging them in my mind in 
their natural relations—that is, I fit the bones of 
the thing together; then I write it out in short- 
hand. I have always been accustomed to writing 
in shorthand, finding it a great saver of time. 

No doubt this statement of President 
Wilson will help to make many people 
think of shorthand in its broader aspect 
as a time- and effort-saving instrument of 
immense value to all who have much 


writing to do. 
oOo 


E hear 
W much of 

the impor- 
tance of the teacher, 
and little of the im- 
portance of the 
student; much of 
the responsibility of the teacher, and 
little of the responsibility of the student. 
There are, however, many teachers who 
recognize the value of the development of 
self-reliance. Among these is Mrs. W. M. 
Greenwood, Valley City, North Dakota. 
The following extracts are from a paper 
on “How Business Education Should 
Function in Everyday Life,” which Mrs. 
Greenwood read before the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association at the 
1915 convention. They are worthy of 
the careful consideration of every teacher 
of commercial branches. 


We all know how easy it is to theorize—how 
much easier to preach than practice. Only in 
so far as our theories can evolve themselves 
into practicable methods may we attain our 
ideals. How far short we fall of realizing that 
at which we aim, we, ourselves, know too well. 
If I have been successful in any degree in 
compelling the functioning of business train- 
ing the everyday life of my students, it is 
the result of poem vigilance, constant watch- 
a and a spirit of kindly co-operation on 

rt of pa ents and their parents. It is 
a “ te saying that “the teacher makes the 
school,” but I fully believe that the teacher 
must have the co-operation of other influences 


The 
Broader 
_ Viewpoin t 
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and the individual and collective assistance of 
the students to make the school a worth-while 
institution. That into which we throw our- 
selves heartily will be valuable to us, and this 
is true of the student as well as of the teacher. 
When we allow the student to rely upon the 
teacher for the making of a successful . school, 
we are doing a serious injustice to that student. 
Nothing develops the adolescent or even the 
more mature mind so well as responsibility 
and — leadership. The personality 
of each student must expand and develop, and 
this cannot take place unless he feels his own 
share in the making of the successful school. 

Underneath whatever set of rules or regu- 
lations we work, buried as we sometimes feel 
ourselves to be amidst the technicalities of 
prosaic routine, yet our ideals must remain 
true and always in sight. Regardless of sys- 
tems, of schedules, of requirements, of mark- 
ings, we must keep the right pere tive and 
have always in the foreground the ultimate and 
supreme good of the individual student. Al- 
ways the ideal must remain. Of the famous 
Plymouth Rock on which our illustrious fore- 
fathers landed, nothing now remains but a 
small boulder probably three feet in diameter 
and two feet in depth, and that is guarded 
from ambitious souvenir hunters; but the 
ideals for which they stood, the noble ambi- 
tions that fired their souls, the lofty sentiments 
which inspired and cheered them through the 


eee of those long-gone days, still remain 


as everlasting as the starry canopy of blue 
which furnished their first roof in the new 
world. And, friends, it is our duty to cherish 
and uphold those lofty ideals amidst the com- 
plexity of a civilization which seems far re- 
moved from the days and customs of the grand 
old Pilgrims. 

Customs have changed, business practices 
have been evolved a developed beyond all 
metes and bounds of earlier days; a multi- 
licity of mechanical devices have been r- 
ected with almost human intelligence; it is a 
far cry from the business habits of even a gen- 
eration ago to those of to-day. To-morrow’s 
achievements may equally surpass those we 
now enjoy. But ever, through all changing 
time, ideals and principles and true character 
remain the same. And character is what must 
precede all superficial attainments. It is the 
one sure foundation on which we must rear 
whatsoever technical superstructure may be 
called for by the exigencies of the occasion, 
the ability of the individual, the time and 
equipment at our disposal. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the student who 
is trained under a teacher with a broad 


viewpoint and high ideals. 


oO°o 


Brevities 
Of interest to all Greggites is the an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Miss Sa- 
lome Lanning Tarr to Mr. Kearn K. 
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Dunigan, which took place on Sunday, 
October 9. 

Miss Tarr’s splendid records as a speed 
writer have made her name known all 
over the United States, and she has a host 
of friends who unite in wishing her happi- 
ness in her new estate. 


Mrs. Dunigan was the guest of honor 
at a surprise luncheon given at the Roof 
Tree Inn by her co-workers in the New 
York office of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany the day after the wedding. 

* * * 


It will be remembered that Mr. Joseph 
M. Shaffer, of Washington, D. C., estab- 
lished a world’s record for accuracy in 
the speed contest last Christmas by writing 
175 words a minute on solid matter for 
five minutes and transcribing his notes 
with but one error—the single error being 
due to mishearing. Recently Mr. Shaffer 
has been acting as assistant to Mr. Swem 
in reporting President Wilson’s speeches 
at Omaha, Indianapolis, Chicago and 
other places. In order to get out the 
transcripts for the newspapers they have 
worked as a team, taking turns at re- 
porting and transcribing. In some in- 
stances they have transcribed each other's 
notes ! * * * 


The manufacturers of office devices and 
appliances have formed an organization 
to be known as the “National Association 
of Office Appliance Manufacturers.” At 
the first meeting officers were elected as 
follows: 

President, Mr. F. E. VanBuskirk, vice- 
president of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. Frank H. Dodge, 
general sales manager, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. William H. 
Vawter, of the Baker-Vawter Company. 


* * * 


“Effective Business Letters” is the 
title of a new book of 376 pages, edited 
by Edward Hall Gardner and published 
by the Ronald Press, New York. It treats 
interestingly of the general principles of 
business correspondence, the importance 
of artistic appearance, the mechanics of 
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the business letter, quality of paper and 
printing, and is copiously illustrated with 
specimen letters which the everyday busi- 
ness man has to write. It is a practical 
book on the subject and well worth a 
place in one’s library 


CoO° 
Obituary 


R. CHARLES H. REQUA, offi- 
M cial shorthand reporter, Brooklyn, 

died on October 20 in the Pilcher 
Sanitarium after a long illness. Mr. 
Requa was sixty-six years of age. He was 
formerly president of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association and president 
of the New York State Stenographers’ 
Association. Early in life Mr. Requa was 
employed as stenographer in the office of 
General Benjamin F. Tracy. He was sec- 
retary to Samuel J. Tilden when he was 
governor of New York. His loss will be 
mourned by his professiona) brethren 
everywhere. 


oO° 


Program of New York 
State Teachers’ 
Association 


Buffalo, New York, November 27- 
29, 1916 


HE president of the commercial 
section of the New York State 


Teachers’ Association, Mr. W. E. 
Weafer, of the Hutchinson-Central High 
School, Buffalo, New York, sent us the 
following advance information about the 
program and speakers: 


Mr. Charles M. Heald, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Solomon Weimer, Principal of High 
School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, on “The 
Principles of Commercial Education in the 
Public Schools.” 

Miss Ruth J. Alport, Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo, New York, on “How I Gath- 
ered My Illustrative Material for Commercial 
Geography.” 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, General Manager of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, New York, on 
“Recent Tendencies in Teaching Touch Type- 
writing.” 
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Mr. Floyd S. Wheelen, Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York, on “Commercial Mathe- 
matics.” 

Miss Margaret M. Kane, Hutchinson-Central 
High School, Buffalo, New York, on “A Brief 
Summary of Advanced Bookkeeping.” 

Mr. Fred G. Nichols, Director of Busines 
Education, Rochester, New York, on “Report 
on Typewriting.” 

Mr. W. E. Bartholomew, State Educational 
Department, Albany, New York, on “Library 
Topics.” 

“Methods in Teaching Shorthand,” 
not yet selected. 


Speakers 


Mrs. Florence M. Merville, Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo, is the secre- 
tary of this section. 


oOo 


Missouri Valley Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Meeting. 


E are indebted to the president 
W of the Missouri Valley Commer- 

cial Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
L. E. Gifford, of the North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for some advance 
information about the 1916 convention. 
The dates are December 1 and 2 and 
the place Kansas City, Missouri. The 
Coates House, the leading convention hotel 
of the city, has been selected for the con- 
vention headquarters. The executive com- 
mittee, through its chairman, Mr. P. B. S. 
Peters, of the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, announces 
a strong program featuring men of na- 
tional reputation. Among the subjects 
and speakers are: 

“One Way to Teach Typewriting,” by L. W. 
Beers, St. Louis, Mo.; “Commercial Geography,” 
by Principal Graves, Kansas City, Mo.; “Learn- 
ing to Spell,” by A. A. Abercrombie, Linds- 
borg, Kans.; “Business English,” by A. E. 
Doering, Stillwater, Okla.; “The Arithmetical 
Approach in Bookkeeping,” by Walter Guy, 
St. Louis, Mo.; “How I Get There,” by F. W. 
Koock, Oklahoma City, Okla.; “The Class in a 
Law Class,” by N. C. Wood, Omaha, Nebr.; 
“Commercial Teaching as a Business,” by Rob- 
ert A. Grant, St. Louis, Mo.; “Salesmanship, 
by J. S. Knox, author, writer, lecturer; “My 
Bookkeeping Course,” by E. S. Weatherby, 
Lawrence, Kans.; “My Critical Period in Type- 
writing,” by Miss Clara Siem, Hutchinson, Kans. 

The reports coming in indicate that this 
will be the largest meeting this associa- 
tion has ever held. 
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Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 
who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words a minute. 


Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total 
for each error. 


Tests for Admission: The tests for both 


fupeurtting <= Otice’jaatning 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A _ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass 
the test. A booklet giving full particulars 
about the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


International Championship Typewriting 
Contest 


New York City, October 16, 1916 


Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 
OFFICIAL RECORDS 
Professional Class 
(One hour writing from copy) 


Machine 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Noiseless 


Name 
Margaret B. Owen 
William F. Oswald 
Emil A. Trefzger.. 
Gus R. Trefzger. . 
|. L. Hoyt 
sessie Friedman 

red Jarrett 
Ehrich 


nomas 


Words a 

minute 
137 
136 
134 
133 
132 
131 
115 
113 


Net 
words 
8239 
8147 
8059 
T7986 
7891 
7869 
6879 
6784 


Errors Penalty 
62 $10 
86 430 
83 415 

350 
300 
245 
355 
385 


Grose 
8549 
8577 
8474 
8336 
8191 
8114 
7234 
7169 


Amateur Class 
(One-half hour writing from copy) 


Machine 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
mentioned ) | 


Name 
lortense Stollnitz............ = 
COS We MDs. s Sadaaes tmbenne 
se Bloom... . 
nna Gold...... 
orge Hossfeld... 
orge Gaskill... .. 
irence D. Bills. 
irker C. Woodson 
lelaide Steinberg. .. 
m. D. Miller 
(First ten writers only 


Wordsa 
minute 
137 
135 
138 
132 
131 
129 
126 
124 
122 
120 


Net 
words 
4108 
4039 
3984 
3950 
3924 
3863 
S768 
3708 
3649 
3591 


Gross Errors Penalty 
4428 
4159 
4074 
4290 
4049 
4168 
3868 
3828 
3864 
3756 
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Name Machine 
Genevieve Maxwell 
Marian Waner 

Celia Greenberg. .. 
Beatrice Horwitz......... 
Anna Johnson.......... 
Helen Adams..... 
Gertha Holbert 


Remington 
Remington 


Remington 
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(Fifteen minutes, writing from copy) 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Remington 
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Words a 
words minute 
1511 101 
1489 99 
1473 98 
1459 97 
1421 

1332 89 
1138 76 


Net 

Gross Errors Penalty 
1811 60 300 
1724 235 
1678 205 
1514 55 
1581 160 
1672 340 
1543 405 


The Championship Contest 


6é HERE'S the typewriting con- 
test being held?’’ I heard a 


charming young débutante 
into the stenographic field ask, just as I 
entered the big armory where the Business 
Show was on. 

“Whaddaya mean, typewriting contest?” 
said one who thought he had been ad- 
dressed. 

“Ain't that them up there among the 
rafters?” volunteered 
another, fishing for the 
radiant smile and the 
warmthful glance of the 
débutante. 

But he was right. I 
had to admire his quick 
decision. There they 
were—not quite as bad 
as he put it—but still 
considerably out of the 
limelight. 

The greatest type- 
writing event of the 
year was imminent. But 
nobody appeared to 
know it. The crowd 
surged serenely through 
the aisle, inspecting the 
wonderful displays of 
office devices and listen- 
ing to the winning talks of the master 
salesmen of the biggest business show of 
all, totally oblivious, apparently, of the 
fact that the race for the typewriting 
supremacy of the world was about to be 
decided. 

The contestants were alone. All that 
was needed for complete concealment of 
the typists was a screen of palms. It 
was more like a private interview—admis- 
sion by card only. But it was perfectly 


Marcaret B. Owen 


safe. There was no danger of anybody 
“getting away” with anything, for “Pop” 
Kimball himself was there on the job! 
The International Typewriting Contest is 
not meant for spectators; it is only for 
the participators. Watching one of these 
events, as now arranged, is like getting 
your impressions of a baseball game by 
watching bulletin boards—much is left 
to the imagination. 

Skirmishing around 
to find a vantage point, 
I talked with several of 
the old contest “fans,” 
and all expressed regret 
that the happy days of 
“open” championships 
do not prevail. Then 
the contest was held at 
Madison Square Garden 
in the theatre, where 
you could sit in comfort 
and watch every move 
of every typist. Every 
little detail of the con- 
test was open to view. 
The contests were full 
of interest for teachers 
and those who aspired 
to become experts. Who 
was first to finish a line; 
who was first to finish a page; the method 
of operation of each typist; how the car- 
riage was thrown back; the position of the 
machine; how the “copy” was handled— 
all were matters of interest and instruc- 
tion. But these are all secrets now. All 
we can see is the final result. Read the 
tabulated results at the top of this article 
—and you have “seen” the championship 
contest. 

If we only had a bulletin board with 
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, series of signals opposite each writer's 
When Miss Owen finished the first 


' 
name 


Hortense STOLLNITs 


page a little green light would flash it 


out to us. Or when Miss Stollnitz found 
her self-starter short-circuited, or Mr. 
Oswald was having engine trouble, or 
Mr. Hoyt was skidding on the turns, or 
one of the Trefzgers was getting too rich 
a mixture—some little signal would wig- 
wag out the glad or sad (depending upon 
whether you are pro-Remington or pro- 
Underwood) news to us. 

But no matter how you try to conceal 
one of these International Typewriting 
Contests, a few little things will leak out. 
Miss Fritz blew a tire along about the end 
of the first half-hour and retired. The fact 
was wirelessed by the crowd hanging on 
the rail leading up to the gallery, and 
was received with expressions of much re- 
gret, for Miss Fritz has a host of friends 
ind admirers. It also leaked out that 
dissatisfaction was caused by professionals, 

nateurs and novices all being seated in- 
liscriminately instead of being segregated. 
‘he opposition was raised on the ground 

it it was impossible for the director of 
fairs to observe whether all writers 
pped at the signal or not. A word or 

o might decide the contest—if the mat- 
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ter was close. 
in this case. 

A momentous question arose. If your 
indicator says 75 on the scale, how many 
letters and spaces have you struck in 
writing the line? Seventy-five? You are 
wrong; go to the foot of the class—the 
answer is seventy-six, because “zero” is 
a space, too. If you do not believe it, 
try it on your typewriter. This important 
fact was not discovered till this year. So 
it goes—we are getting down to the refine- 
ment of the game. 

And it is necessary. 


It did not happen to be 


When you are 


WuuumMm F. Oswarp 


Winner of American Professional Champion- 
ship Contest, Chicago 


speeding along at 137 words a minute re- 
finements count. Miss Owen set another 
mark. Early in the contest someone said: 

“Who'll win?” 

“Miss Owen, of course.” 

“Impossible; she only returned to prac- 
tice two weeks ago.” 

Figure out the psychology of that your- 
self. It was a brilliant victory for Miss 
Owen. Three times she has lifted the 
World’s Championship trophy with a 
grace that makes everybody want to see 
her do it again. 

When you look over the cold figures 
adorning the head of this article pause 
at the name of the meteoric William F. 
Oswald. Imagine the flight of those fin- 
gers—probably 40,000 strokes in an hour, 
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or at the rate of eleven strokes a second. 
He had the greatest gross—but, oh, that 
“86.” How that third column does eat 
up the net! Instead of being marked 
“errors” it ought to be adorned with a 
skull and crossbones. 

After Miss Owen came a solid phalanx 
of “R. T.’s”—Oswald, the Trefzgers (did 
you ever know brothers to be so chum- 
my?), J. L. Hoyt, the imperturbable. 
Out of the eight contestants five are 
“R. T.’s” Then next Miss Bessie Fried- 
man (not an “R. T.”)—who is one of the 
best little losers in the game. I talked 
with her shortly after the contest, and 
she was so brave about it that I couldn’t 
help but admire her sportsmanlike spirit 
and also understand why she has climbed 
—and, incidentally, annexed the nicest 
little record in the third column of any 
of the professionals. A few years ago I 
did a very cruel thing. I am going to make 
amends now, because I may never get a 
chance to “‘see’’ one of these contests again 
—they are being so well concealed. I 
criticized Miss Friedman for waving her 
Delsartian hands all over the keyboard. 
She profited by that advice, and by keep- 
ing her hands down “turned in” (as they 
say in golf) a 49 this year, while 60 was 
the nearest approach. I noted with a 
great deal of interest that Mr. Fred Jar- 
rett got back into the game again—and 
hung up a very creditable record. 


The Amateur Championship 


The real sensation of the contest was 
the winning of the Amateur Championship 
by Miss Stollnitz, the Remington operator, 
who equaled Miss Owen's record of 137 
words a minute. Miss Stollnitz flashed 
into the typewriting firmament last year 
by winning the Novice Championship with 
the highest record ever established—in 
fact, fourteen words a minute faster. It 
stands without a parallel. She has played 
havoc in like manner with the record in 
the amateur class this year. I do not 
know whether Miss Owen is considering 
retiring from the contests or not—but it 
is a decision that I would consider ear- 
nestly if a speed demon like Miss Stoll- 
nitz was tagging me like this. Miss Stoll- 
nitz has been operating the Remington 
only two years, and is but eighteen years 
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of age. She is strictly the product of the 
training methods advocated by Mr. P. L. 
Waters, of the Remington Company, fo 
when she entered the services of the Rem- 
ington Company she could write little 
more than thirty words a minute. Her 
method of operating was entirely re- 
adjusted by Mr. Waters. 

Miss~Anna Gold, another Remington 
operator, who won the American Amateur 
Championship at. Chicago a month ago, 
with a net speed of 132 words a minute, 
equaled her record in this contest. 

The element of machine competition this 
year had an interest that has heretofore 
been lacking. The winning of the Ama- 
teur Contests—the International and the 
American—by Misses Stollnitz and Gold 
now brings them into the professional 
class. The Remington had no entrants in 
the professional contest this year. On 
striking angle to the future contests stands 
out boldly—the machines are now on a 
parity so far as speed goes, both with 
records of 137 words a minute. They both 
respond to the touch of the fastest opera- 
tors. Next year’s contest promises to be 
a real contest of operators and machines. 

I hope it will be arranged so that the 
poor “reporters” who try to make an hon- 
est dollar telling about it will be able to 
see it. Next year I go equipped with 
periscope and binoculars. 


oO? 
Using the ‘Telephone 


the proper way to make a call and 

the method of answering the tele 
phone, so that the connection can be made 
in the smoothest manner possible. 


I N the article last month we discussed 


Calling Numerals 


In dealing with the calling of numbers, 
we stated that no attention was paid to 
hundreds or thousands, and that the num 
bers were repeated in their reading se 
quence, except that when a number of four 
figures is called, a pause is made after 
the second figure. In answer to some 
inquiries that have come in in reference to 
this point, we would say that it does not 
apply to round numbers that end in hun 
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dreds or thousands. Broad 5000 would 
be called Broad five thousand; Franklin 
+800 would be called Franklin four, eight 
hundred, etc. 

“Busy Wire” 

Sometimes when a number is called, we 
receive a report from the operator that 
the wire is “busy.” This means just one 
thing—that it is a physical impossibility 
for the operator to give us the connection 
we want at that particular moment. And 
when the number is called again in a few 
seconds, and the same report is received, 
we are apt to become impatient and to 
suspect that the operator is negligent. 
Some even think that she is too busy with 
her own affairs, reading novels, crocheting, 
or indulging in some other light exercise. 
They may be sure that nothing of this 
kind is possible. Engineers in the tele- 
phone company are able to estimate to a 
nicety how many calls can be handled .by 
. girl in a specified time, and they are able 
to tell the average “load,” or number of 
calls coming over a wire. They arrange 
t so that operators have no time for any- 


thing else but operating; when wires get 
slack, they are doubled up with some other 


operator and one girl is relieved. This 
means efficiency and low cost to the com- 
pany. 
When a wire is reported busy, it may 
be impossible to get the connection for one 
f several reasons. It may be that the 
party called is on a “party wire” and 
someone else is using it, so that it is im- 
possible to ring in without interrupting 
e conversation already going on between 
thers; it may be that someone else is talk- 
g to our party. In the latter case all 
we can do is to wait until the conversation 
over. It is a most silly proceeding to 
disbelieve an operator who reports that 
the line is busy. When the call is so re- 
ported the first time, a lamp in front of 
r keeps flashing telling her that the line 
busy, and for her own comfort as well 
for that of the caller, she is anxious to 
ve all the busy calls cleared off her 


ard, 
To Remedy Bad Service 


When you cannot get a connection in a 
tisfactory manner, the way to remedy 
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the matter is to call for the Exchange 
Manager. In each of the exchanges there 
is a manager whose business it is to see 
that the service is not clogged, and the 
operators and their switchboards are visi- 
ble from his or her desk. A call for the 
manager will generally bring you the 
services of the most expert operator, and 
if the connection can be made, it will. 
Above all, do not waste your time and the 
time of the telephone company telling 
the operator how incompetent she is, or 
how stupid she seems. This does not help 
get the connection, and it only takes the 
operator from work she might be doing 
for someone else if she did not have to 
listen to your abuse. 


Holding the Wire 

When it is necessary to interrupt a tele- 
phone conversation for any reason, it is 
usual for one of the parties to ask the 
other to “hold the wire.” When the tele- 
phone is answered by someone other than 
the person we wish to speak to, it is neces- 
sary to hold the wire until the person be 
found. Or, if some unlooked-for contin- 
gency arises, or some information is re- 
quested which cannot be obtained without 
reference to records, it is necessary to hold 
the wire. But the courteous telephone 
user will realize that “holding the wire” 
is a dead loss to everyone concerned: the 
telephone company, the caller, and the 
party called; and he will reduce this 
“holding the wire” to the minimum. While 
you are holding the wire, someone else may 
be trying to get your place to give an 
order, and he is kept waiting. He may 
decide to give it to someone else. 


Sometimes Indicates Inefficiency 

Holding the wire sometimes indicates 
inefficiency on the part of employees. One 
of the executives of a large manufactur- 
ing establishment was constantly receiv- 
ing complaints from parties who could not 
get his firm on the telephone without wait- 
ing several minutes. To call up and get 
a quick connection was a delightful sur- 
prise. At first he thought of enlarg'ng 
his telephone accommodations by increas- 
ing the number of his trunk lines; then he 
decided to spend a day or two investiga- 
ting. For two days he watched his 
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employees use the telephone and he noticed 
that in most of the calls, it was usual for 
the clerk to call up the party, begin the 
conversation, but that before it was fin- 
ished he would have to leave the telephone 
to consult a file to get some additional 
information. Of course while he was 
doing this, the other party was kept wait- 
ing, and the firm’s line was blocked off 
from others who wished to use it. Orders 
were issued forthwith that all information 
bearing upon a case should be in the hands 
of the callers before getting the connec- 
tion. A few ather simple suggestions 
improved the service so that it was un- 
necessary to increase the equipment. 

The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived by the telephone company puts the 
question of holding the wire as clearly as 
possible : 

In my opinion nothing is so great a source 
of annoyance to telephone -users, nothing re- 
sults in so great a loss of temper and time, as 
the inconvenience of being called to the tele- 
phone and then having an office boy or the office 
telephone girl tell you to “hold the wire” until 
the calling party is ready to talk. If there is 
waiting to be done it is the calling party’s obli- 
gation to do it. 

Certainly the position taken by the 
writer of this letter is reasonable. lf you 
wish to talk to someone, the least you can 
do is not cause them to lose time. Their 
time is probably as valuable as yours, and 
the operation described above is certainly 
in very bad taste from a business or from 
any other standpoint. 


o 
Awards in Letter Writing 


Contest 
é ie returns are all in and nothing 


remains but to declare the winners 
of the prizes in the contest for 
“The Letter That Lands the Job.” The 
contest was certainly interesting, judging 
from the great number that took part in 
it, and we think it has led to the most 
exhaustive analysis of this kind of letter 
that has ever been published. We have 
enjoyed our part in it, and we trust those 
who followed the articles have found them 
helpfully suggestive. 
In the June number we published five 
different types of letters and we asked 


applicants for positions to model their 
letters after these and to inform us which 
one was most successful in getting an in- 
terview. 

We have received more favorable re- 
ports from letters modeled after illustra- 
tion No. 1, written by Mrs. Christy E. 
Brookman, than from any other, and she 
is, therefore, entitled to the first prize. 
The second prize goes to Miss Helen 
Havens, Redlands High School, Redlands, 
Cal., and the third to H. W. Sharwell, 
Newark, N. J. 


A copy of Punctuation Smmp.iriep has 
been sent to each of the following: 


Miss Edith Shepherd, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Raymond M. Offt, Clifton, N. J. 
Miss Barbara Greene, Berkeley, Cal. 
Miss Irene L. Trenholme, Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Lydia A. Strobel, Topeka, Kans. 
Mr. David Applebaum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Edith L. Pelton, Seattle, Wash. 
Miss Clarabel Wright, Cicero, Ill. 
Mr. F. H. Stanford, Point Pleasant, 
N. J. 
Mr. John A. Straley, New York City. 


© 
The O. A. T. 


OME time ago we suggested the 
establishment in this department of 
an Experience Column in_ which 

those who had had business experiences 
which it would be helpful to relate could 
tell us about them. We have received 
several experiences of this kind that 
should lend inspiration to stenographers 
and typists who read them. The first one 
came to us from Miss Margaret L. Cook, 
and it dealt so directly with the influence 
of the O. A. T., that we decided to offer 
it for the perusal of all interested in the 
Order. 

Just a few words in favor of the O. A. T 
I had been working in a large corporation but 
a few weeks, when I was asked to rush a special 
report through in the best form possible. | 
was given various memoranda from which to 
glean certain information to be placed in the 
form of a general report going to the officials 
of the corporation. 

I had recently become interested in th 
O. A. T. tests and was planning to try them 
at some future date. When this opportunit) 
came I decided to see what I really could do 
I worked thoroughly and carefully in extracting 
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the data before compiling the report. The 
report was then written as accurately and artis- 
tically as was in my power to make it. It was 
a long, tedious report, even after simplifying it 
as much as I could. 

I turned it in, confident that it was done to 
the best of my ability, and a beautiful piece of 
work. Nothing is so satisfying, as when one 
has completed a good piece of workmanship as 
to know and be told that it is appreciated! 
After this I was given all special and important 
reports to write out. 

One thing led to another. Finally an oppor- 
tunity came for an expert typist to write some 
personal letters for the vice-president of the 
corporation, who is very particular about the 
appearance of his letters. This came to me, 
and I am glad to say [ did them perfectly, 
and was given a permanent position in the vice- 
president’s office as his assistant secretary. I 
held this until further advancement, which has 
always come through my ability and skill as 
a typist although, of course, the taking of rapid 
and difficult dictation is necessary, too. 


Junior Test 


Old Book—Third Lesson, Supplementary 
Exercise, two lines each of first 
column of words. 

Fifth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Tenth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 

New Book—Third Lesson, Supplementary 
Exercise, two lines each of first 
column of words, 

Fifth Lesson, First Exercise. 
Eighth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Sixteenth Lesson, First Exercise. 


Senior Test 

Write the following letter on full size 
paper: 

Mr. C. H. Stranton, 605 East Mill Street, 
\kron, Ohio. Dear Sir: The proof of death, 
book, policy, ete. of Lew Wallace, insured 
under policy No. 5753, has been received. After 
investigation I find this a just claim and there- 
fore instruct you to pay it at once and charge 
the amount in your report for this week. 

Yours truly, 


Tabulate the following: 
Comparative Yearty Taste or Funxveo Dest 
rrom Jaw. 1, 1898, ro Jan. 1, 1911. 


Exclusive of General Fund Bonds, Special 
Revenue Bonds, and Revenue Bonds. 


Outstanding Outstanding 
Jan. 1. Dec. 31. 


_ $321,905,514.09 $341 844,225.86 


As at Jan. 1. 
1898. ... 
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1899. $41,844,225.86 
359,620,986.40 
$84,794,597.63 
412 047,717.00 
434,339,605.94 
469,123,199.47 
534,954,131.62 
565,056,512.75 
617,484,892.06 
672 396,965.05 
730,69 1,994.09 
794,930,288.88 

*843,508,798.14 


RECAPITULATION 


January 1, 1898, Amount Out- 
standing 
Issued since, up 
to December 31, 
1910, inclusive $748,586,140.29 
Redeemed and 
Sanceled dur- 


ing said period 156,573,908.39 


FUNDED DEBT (as above) 
January 1, 1911—i. e., de- 
ducting General Fund 
Bonds and Special Revenue 
and Revenue Bonds 


Sinking Fund, Dec. 1, 1911 
Net Funded Debt—-Held by 
Public 
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359,620,986.40 
$84,794,597.63 
412,047,717.00 
434,339,605.94 
469,123,199.47 
534,954,131.63 
565,056,512.75 
617,484,892.06 
672,396,965.05 
730,691,994.09 
794,930,288.88 
843,503,798.14 
$908,917,745.99 


$321,905,514.09 


587,012,231.90 


$908,917,745.99 


156,315,726.66 


752,602,019.33 


Our Fastest Travelers 
OW many stenographers have ever 
stopped to think of the distance 
their fingers travel in a day, a week, 


or a year? 


Their fingers are the most 


amazing travelers in creation and capable 
of going enormous distances without the 
fatigue that would affect the feet and legs 


in performing a similar journey. 


In ordi- 


nary handwriting the hand may travel, ac- 
cording to an expert, 10,000 miles in a year 


and not indicate impairment. 


Reckoning on the basis of these figures, 


it is estimated that the fingers must travel 
at least ten times as far, which means that 
the dexterous manipulator of the keyboard 
of the typewriter does a finger journey of 
100,000 miles a year. 

This question of how far the fingers 
travel in the case of typists has aroused 
not a little interest among scientists who 
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have also made investigations as to the 
distance the fingers of an expert pianist 
travel in the same time, working as con- 
tinuously and at as high a speed. 

It is reported that Sir James Paget some 
years ago made a calculation of the ex- 
penditure of brain and muscle required for 
a performance on the piano. He asked a 
famous pianist to play one of the swiftest 
pieces of music known to her, a presto by 
Mendelssohn. The time it occupied was 
taken and the number of notes counted. 
She played 5,995 notes in four minutes 
and three seconds, rather more than 24 
notes per second. 
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“Certainly,” said Sir James, when re- 
porting on the experiment, “there were no 
fewer than seventy-two distinct variations 
in the currents of nerve force transmitted 
from the brain to the muscles in each sec- 
ond, and each of these variations was 
determined by a distinct effort of the 
will. 

“There were at least four conscious sen- 
sations for each of the twenty-four notes 
in each second. That is to say, there were 
ninety-six transmissions of force from the 
hands to nerve fibres along their course to 
the brain in each of the same seconds.”— 
Boston American. 


° 
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T° add to the resources of one’s life—think how much that means ! 

add to those things that make us more at home in the world; that help 
guard us against ennui and stagnation; that invest the country with new inter- 
est and enticement; that make every walk in the fields or woods an excursion 
into a land of unexhausted treasures; that make the returning seasons fill us 
with expectation and delight ; that make every rod of ground like the page of a 
book, in which new and strange things may be read; in short, those things 
that help keep us fresh and sane and young and make us immune to the strife 
and fever of the world—John Burroughs. 


To 
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che Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 
sonal and Professional 


The Stenographer’s Case 


HE editor of the Ladies’ Home 

I Journal, Edward Bok, was formerly 

a stenographer. Possibly that is 
why he sees the stenographer’s side of 
the question so clearly. The following is 
from an editorial in the October issue of 
this widely read magazine: 

We read much advice to the stenographer, 
but how often does it occur to us that she has 
a case as well that deserves a moment of 
thought? It is by no means an exceptional 
instance where an employer will occupy himself 
with other matters all day long, go out for 
lunch and sit at table with friends and talk, 
or sit around smoking a cigar with his feet 
on top of a desk, and then, about five o’clock, 
is he sees his stenographer closing her machine 
for the day, collect himself, grab a few letters, 
ind say: “Oh, Miss Smith, here are a few 
letters that must go to-night.” Instead of the 
girl going home at five or six o’clock—her regu- 
lar hour—she must remain until seven o’clock; 
while the employer picks up his hat —_ 
home, with the injunction: “Just stamp 
letters ‘Dictated but not read.’ Good night, 
Miss Smith.” How fair is this to a girl who 
has been ready all day to take her on ge dt 
letters? All the complaints we hear about 
stenographers by no means belong upon the 
shoulders of the girls. A little more plain 
human consideration on the part of employers 
would change the so-called inefficiency of many 
1 business office. 


Fortunately the demand for really effi- 
cient stenographers is increasing so rapid- 
ly that the stenographer who takes advan- 
tage of his opportunities has considerable 
latitude in the choice of an employer. 


° 


Some Valuable Suggestions from a 
Law Stenographer 

Every office presents its own steno- 

graphic problems, but there is no line of 

stenographic work about which we receive 

more frequent inquiries than legal - work. 


Suggestions in this line that have been 
tried and proved valuable in one law office 
will, we know, be welcomed by a large 
circle of readers. A stenographer who 
combines initiative, originality and adapt- 
ability with stenographic efficiency sends 
us the following: 


A Card Index of Jurors 
The classification of special information 
for ready reference is always a problem. 
The card index of jurors would certainly 
prove invaluable to many a busy lawyer. 


If your employer is a criminal lawyer or 4 
prosecuting attorney you may assist him by 
making a card index of jurors. Put in this 
the names of all men who have served on juries 
before whom the office has tried cases. Let 
each card contain, in addition to name of juror, 
the cases on which he has served, his —- 
tion and the verdicts given. Add any r 
information which may seem to fit your needs. 
This little index will often serve to refresh 
the memory of a busy lawyer as to men who 
did not prove desirable jurors and who should 
be kept off his future juries if possible. 


Remembering Infrequently Used Instructions 

The idea behind the memory tickler 
card is an excellent one. It could be 
easily adapted to other situations. 


Few stenographers have any difficulty in re- 
membering instructions which must be put into 
use every day, but frequently there are very 
important ones given which the stenographer 
has occasion to carry out only at intervals of 
many weeks. These are frequently forgotten 
and thus annoyance and humiliation result. 
Finding that my memory seemed faulty in 
this regard, I thought of the plan of writing 
the instruction on a card and dropping it into 
the right-hand top drawer of my desk, this 
being the one which I opened most frequently. 
Here, when I sought stamps, eraser, 
or other supplies, | would see the card and 
this recalled the instruction to mind. Seeing 
the card frequently served the same purpose 
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as if I had been compelled to follow the in- 
struction many times a week. 


The Automatic Library Record 
Any system which will assist him in 
keeping a tab on his library books will be 
welcomed by any professional man. The 
simplicity of the following is one of its 
chief advantages : 


The office in which I worked contained one 
of the most complete law libraries in the city, 
consequently there were many visitors who came 
to borrow. In order to accommodate these at- 
torneys, and yet protect ourselves from unneces- 
sary work, we typed a list of our library and 
hung it by the entrance door. With it we 
hung a blank pad of paper. The borrowing 
visitor could then consult the catalog to see 
if we had the book he desired. If so, the 
stenographer obtained it for him and the visitor 
wrote his name, name of book and date upon 
the pad. This saved time for all and also 
kept an accurate record of all books taken 
out. When the book was returned it was laid 
on desk or chair, the name crossed off and the 
stenographer returned the book to its place 
at her leisure. 


How to Help a Substitute 
The vacation problem is a serious one 


in many offices—especially where the reg- 
ular stenographer is unusually competent 
and has the faculty of shouldering respon- 


sibility. The desire to keep things going 
smoothly in her absence will be appreci- 
ated by the busy employer, who usually 
has too many things on his mind to give 
detailed instructions to the substitute, or 
who does not realize the necessity for 
these instructions until after the work 
is completed. 


In many offices the vacation season is dreaded 
by the individual in charge because the sub- 
stitutes are usually “green hands” and the 
work done is full of errors. In a certain office 
where I worked this was especially true, and 
everyone dreaded the advent of the substitute 
so thoroughly that I racked my brain to find 
out what I could do to improve conditions. 
It occurred to me that in addition to super- 
vising the work of the substitute for several 
days prior to my departure and telling her 
everything I could think of which she must 
and must not do during my absence, that it 
would be a great help to her and relief to those 
in charge to leave a memorandum in detail of 
the duties to be performed and the best way 
in which to handle them. As the work was 
that of a law office, I added to this memoran- 
dum a list of the various headings of legal 
papers likely to be dictated, indicating the 
proper arrangement upon the page. I found 
that this little reference sheet was much used 
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and saved many foolish errors and consequent 
annoyance and loss of time. 


A Subject Index for Cases 
The following gives an insight into some 
of the filing problems peculiar to legal 
work; 


For the law office a subject index of all cases 
will be found very valuable. The usual method 
of filing legal papers is to put all those per- 
taining to a certain case in one folder and index 
under the name of plaintiff and defendant, giv- 
ing each folder a number. Frequently, however, 
a busy attorney cannot remember the name of 
the parties to the action, but does remember 
that he prepared a pleading of a certain char- 
acter and wishes to find it. Here is where 
the index plays its part. The attorney runs 
through the cards filed under the particular 
subject, such as replevin or embezzlement, lo- 
cates the case and in a few moments has the 
desired pleading or brief. 

In starting such an index in the office, make 
a subject index card each time a new case is 
entered in the docket and then at spare mo- 
ments index the old cases. A thorough cross- 
indexing doubles the value. If desired to make 
it still more comprehensive, the card may con- 
tain title of court, as well as cause, name of 
judge and other items of history in the case. 
The back of the card may be used to list all 
the pleadings, memoranda, etc., to be found in 
the folder. The value of such an index in- 
creases with the years. 


A Suggestion for the Beginner 

The beginning stenographer in a law 
office usually has some difficulty in becom- 
ing accustomed to the peculiarities of 
phraseology and mechanical arrangement. 
One stenographer was confronted with 
this problem and saw the importance of 
working systematically toward its solution. 
This is what she did: 

When I first began work in a law office the 
mechanical arrangement of legal papers and 
their proper punctuation and paragraphing 
bothered me greatly. I could arrange, punc- 
tuate and paragraph matter which I could 
understand, but law was an unknown and ap- 
parently an unknowable subject, so I was work- 
ing wholly in the dark. I had neither time nor 
desire to study law, but I realized that I must 
read the manuscripts and books of the pro- 
fession if I wished to become an efficient law 
stenographer. Accordingly, each time I was 
set to copy a printed law form, or a form 
which came from an office where I knew the 
work was correctly done, I studied its arrange- 
ment of titles, its punctuation and its para- 
graphing. ‘The transcription of a brief became 
not only a part of the day’s work, but a lesson 
in English, for as I copied copious quotations 
from state and federal reports, I studied the 
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punctuation and paragraphing. This method 
was rather slow, of course, and undoubtedly 
considerably decreased the day’s output, but 
just as undoubtedly it improved the quality of 
the work done. In less than a year I had an 
increase in salary and the next year another, 
ind, best of all, one day I awoke to the fact 
that I had not only learned what I set out to 
do and thereby improved my efficiency as a 
stenographer, but that I actually understood 
the papers which I was transcribiig and was 
deeply interested in them. 


The Spelling of Proper Names 

The importance of giving careful at- 
tention to the spelling of proper names 
is a point which needs to be brought for- 
cibly to the attention of the average be- 
ginning stenographer. The following 


rather extreme instance, sent us by Mar- 
garet L. Light, Washington, D. C., illus- 
trates how much trouble may be caused 
by this seemingly unimportant detail: 


Someone has said that “for the minutia of 
intellectual work women have a peculiar apti- 
tude.” Undoubtedly this statement will be 
questioned because of the carelessness and im- 
patience of many women in handling detail 
work, The most notable example I have ever 
heard is given in the following paragraph: 

Among the many and wealthy clients of a 
prominent law firm was an oil magnate whose 
patronage was exceedingly valuable and added 
prestige to the name of a firm already known 
for its accuracy in drawing up contracts of 
1 complicated nature. It happened that in 
writing a very important contract for this man, 
whose name was “Kelley,” the stenographer 
spelled the name correctly on the first page, 
but throughout the rest of the contract she 
spelled it “Kelly,” omitting the last e, thus 
making the legality of the instrument a ques- 
tion. And when Mr. Kelley discovered the 
discrepancy in the spelling of his name he was 
so annoyed that he transferred his patronage 
to another firm. A reasonabie man would have 
explained the matter and have had it rectified, 
but this man was exacting and could not tol- 
erate carelessness of this kind. 

What a calamity! The most valuable client 
this firm had was lost through the sheer care- 
essness of a stenographer whose work was 
good in every other respect. Perhaps you will 
say, and justly so, “The stenographer was not 
entirely to blame; her employer should have 
noticed the error.” But when a man is busy 
vith important questions to solve, is it right 
to ask him to be annoyed with petty details 
which should be taken care of by his stenog- 
ipher? 

Thus it will be seen that too much stress 

innot be laid on even such a trivial thing as 
he spelling of names correctly, for there are 
any “Kelleys” in the world. 
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The Stenographer and the Tele- 
phone 


An article in a recent of the 
Woman’s Home Companion emphasizes 
the importance of a knowledge of how to 
use the telephone as a part of a stenog- 
rapher’s training. The writer tells first 
of a stenographer otherwise competent 
who failed on this detail: 


Another business friend complained bitterly 
that her very competent stenographer, who is 
rarely guilty of mistakes in transcribing her 
notes, cannot handle a telephone call. She 
does not remember names and numbers. She 
reports calls inaccurately and sometimes for- 
gets them entirely. She does not know how 
to take an unimportant call and answer it 
without troubling her chief when the latter is 
in the room but otherwise occupied. Invariably 
she turns the instrument over to the busier 
woman, with the remark: “Somebody for you,” 
and nine times out of ten she could answer 
the question intelligently. 


issue 


And here is a story of another stenog- 
rapher whose promotion came entirely 
through her tact and efficiency in handling 
a difficult situation over the telephone: 

There is in New York City to-day a young 
woman who owes her salary of thirty-five dol- 
lars a week entirely to the manner in which 
she once handled a telephone call for the head 
of the firm. 

This girl was taking dictation for important 
letters to which the president was giving con- 
centrated thought, when his telephone rang. He 
told the girl to answer and added that he could 
not be bothered. But his chain of thought was 
interrupted by something, just the same. It 
was the clever manner in which this girl han- 
died the insistent talker at the other end of 
the wire, putting him off graciously and agree- 
ably, promising to take up the question at 
issue with her employer as soon as he was at 
liberty. Her quick grasp of the situation, her 
tactful replies, convinced the president that 
this girl was worth watching. He found that 
he never had to repeat directions to her, that 
she never asked an unnecessary question. She 
is now his private secretary. 


The series of articles now running in 
the Typewriting and Office Training De- 
partment is undoubtedly the most cateful 
analyzation of the use of the telephone 
ever published. Mr. McNamara has done 
considerable personal investigation and is 
presenting the subject simply and effec- 
tively. The stenographer who is headed 
successward cannot afford to neglect the 
opportunities which the telephone gives 
her. 
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Program of the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 


E present with the greatest pleas- 
W ure the following excellent pro- 

gram of the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Eastern G. S. A.—more than 
five hundred strong last year! Our pro- 
gram makers have again exceeded our 
expectations. Here is a program that is 
stimulating in its variety, broad in its 
appeal, and yet is a distinctively forward 
movement program. 

Mr. F. R. Beygrau and his committee 
have nobly discharged their duty. With 
such a brilliant array of speakers and 
a list of topics of current interest and 
importance, the convention should prove 
irresistible to every progressive commer- 
cial teacher in the East. 

Need we urge teachers to reach New 
York in time for the unique Get-Ac- 
quainted Reception on Thursday evening 
in the Blue Room of the Hotel? Dr. 
Forbes and the other officers of the asso- 
ciation will be present to welcome teachers 


Thursday Evening, Nov. 30 
Get-Acquainted Reception 
Parlor presentation of “By Hooks and Crooks,” 
a one-act play, written by 
Mr. Rufus Stickney, 
Burdett College, Boston 
Refreshments 


Friday Morning 
Registration 
Mr. Renshaw 
Address of Welcome 
Mr. Major B. Foster, 
Secretary New York University School 
of Commerce, Finance and Accounts 
Response 
President’s Address 
Dr. John F. Forbes, 
Principal, Rochester, N. Y., Business 
Institute 
The Mastery of and Drill on the Principles 
Mr. H. O. Olney, 
Drake School, Paterson, N. J. 
Open Discussion 
Blackboard Work in Teaching Shorthand 
Miss Sally Parker, 
Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va. 
Open Discussion 
Question Box 


Friday Afternoon 
The Nature and Use of Supplementary Material 
Miss Minnie A. Cobleigh, 
Bristol, Conn., High School. 


Eastern G. S. A. 


City, December 1 and 2, 1916 


Open Discussion 
What Proportion of Dictated Matter Should be 
Transcribed Daily? 
Mr. C. J. Terrill, 
Albany, N. Y., High School 
Open Discussion 
Some Hints on Speed Building 
Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, 
Winner of World’s Accuracy Record in 
Shorthand 
Open Discussion 
Question Box 
Announcement of Committee Appointments 


Friday Evening 
The Board of Examiners will hold an exami- 
nation for the G. S. F. T. Certificates at seven- 
thirty. 
Saturday Morning 
Some Successful Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing 
Miss Emma J. Johnson, 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City; formerly Instructor 
in Typewriting, Standard Commercial 
School, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco 
Open Discussion 
How I Train Champion Typists 
Miss Dorothy Greenberg, 
Wood’s Business School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Open Discussion 
The Correlation of Shorthand and Typewriting 
Mr. Arnon W. Welch, 
Head Commercial Department, 
East Orange, N. J., High School 
Open Discussion 
Question Box 


Saturday Afternoon 
Address by Mr. Gregg 
The Commercial Course in Junior High Schools 
Mr. Joseph A. Ewart, 
Director Junior High Schools, 
Somerville, Mass. 
The Demand for Professionally Trained Com- 
mercial Teachers 
Mr. W. G. Thompson, 
Principal Commercial Department 
Plattsburg, N. Y., State Normal School 
Forces Behind the Growing Importance of Com- 
mercial Training 
Mr. J. L. Harman, 
Vice-President, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, Business University 


Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Unfinished Business 
Election of Officers for 1917 
Adjournment 
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Transcribing Contest 
Mr. Leslie’s Notes 


HE problem presented in the tran- 
scription of the plate of shorthand 
notes written by Mr. James Russell 

Leslie proved an interesting one to our 
readers. In many ways this is the most 
successful contest of its kind we have ever 
conducted. In the first place, the number 
of papers submitted was very large. These 
papers came in from every section of the 
country and from every class of readers, 
from teachers, stenographers, shorthand 
reporters, students, and many from 
readers who use shorthand for their per- 
sonal work only. Then, the quality of the 
transcripts was unusually high. There 
were many errorless papers and many that 
were artistically arranged and beautifully 
typewritten. 


The Greatest Stumbling Block 


There was one little technical point that 
put a number of contestants out of the 
running—a misplaced quotation mark. At 
the end of the first sentence of the second 
paragraph, the period should precede the 
final quotation mark, not follow it. This 
error threw out more papers than any 
other. 

Other points which counted against 
many contestants were uneven margins, 
uneven touch, and faulty arrangement. 


The Selection of a Title 


The selection of a title added a new ele- 
ment to this contest, and brought out a 
variety of excellent headings. It intro- 
duced a constructive problem which the 
contestants handled admirably. Among 
the best titles suggested were: 


The oo of "76. 


Qur Heritage. 

True Patriotism. 

Our Nation’s Greatness. 

True Americanism. 

A Dream That Came True. 
Americanism. 

A Tribute to Americans. 

The Spirit of True Americanism. 
True Greatness. 

How America Was Made Great. 
America’s True Greatness. 


Our Nation. 

Patriotism. 

The Development of a Nation. 

American Spirit, Independence, Progress and 
Power. 

The Growth of a Nation. 

Our National Growth. 

The Source of National Greatness. 

American Patriotism. 


The Prize Winners 


First Place, $3 Cash, 
Anna Morris, New York City. 


Second Place, 
Ethel Feldt, Rockford, Lllinois. 


Third Place, 
Gertrude L. Pfaff, Grand Junction, Colorado, 


Ten Next Best, 
Gertrude E. Laughlin, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado. 
Helen Siegrist, Watertown, New York. 
Alfred er, Boise, Idaho. 
M. W. Bishop, Live Oak, Florida. 
Marjorie Kaye, Oak Park, Lilinois. 
Mabel Bevers, Peoria, Illinois. 
Archie H. Woodrow, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Laura I. Perrin, Dayton, Ohio. 
L. J. La Badie, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
John Perdue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Honorable Mention, Individuals, 
Vara A. Johnston, Boise, Idaho. 
Flora E. Fromm, Glendale, California. 
J. F. Reynolds, Newport News, Virginia. 
Marian Laible, Muncie, Indiana. 
Albert R. Young, New York City. 


Honorable Mention, Schools, 

St. Vincent’s Academy, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, Brother Angelus. 

St. Louis Academy, Chicago, Illinois, Sister 
St. Theobald. 

Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Illinois. 

Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 

Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois, H. M. Mun- 
ford. 

Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, P. W. Errebo. 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Heald’s Business College, San José, Cali- 
fornia. 

Findlay Business Training School, Findlay, 
Ohio. 
Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas, Sister M. 
Eulalia. 

St. Paul Normal and Business College, St. 
Paul, Nebraska, Joseph S. Zocholl. 

U. S. Indian School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
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The Correct Transcript 


A nation is made great not by its fruitful 
acres, but by the men who cultivate them; not 
by its great forests, but by the men who use 
them; not by its mines, but by the men who 
work in them; not by its railways, but by the 
men who build and run them. America was 
a great land when Columbus discovered it; 
Americans have made it a great Nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new 
Nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Without an army they fought the greatest of 
existing world empires that they might realize 
this vision. A third of a century later, without 
a navy, they fought the greatest navy in the 
world that they might win for their nation the 
freedom of the seas. Half a century later they 
fought through: an unparalleled Civil War that 
they might establish for all time on this con- 
tinent the inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. A third of a century 
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later they fought to emancipate an oppressed 
neighbor, and, victory won, gave back Cuba to 
the Cubans, sent an army of schoolmasters to 
educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no 
war indemnity from our vanquished enemy, but 
paid him liberally for his property. Meanwhile 
they offered land freely to any farmer who 
would live upon and cultivate it, offered to 
foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of 
industrial opportunity, shared with them politi- 
cal equality and provided by universal taxation 
for universal education. 

The cynic who can see in this history only a 
theme for his egotistical satire is no true 
American whatever his parentage, whatever his 
birthplace. He who looks with pride upon this 
history which his fathers have written by their 
hereic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the 
inheritance which they have bequeathed to him 
and who resolves to preserve this inheritance 
unimpaired and to pass it on to his descendants 
enlarged and enriched, is a true American be 
his birthplace or his parentage what it may. 


oOo 


The Annual Roll of Honor 


a list of clubs of subscriptions num- 

bering one hundred subscriptions or 
more received in the school year from Sep- 
tember, 1915, to August, 1916, inclusive. 
The announcement of the list of 100% 
clubs was necessarily deferred until this 
issue. This list, representing as it does 
the pinnacle of clubbing achievement, has 
this year grown amazingly. It is very 
gratifying to find that teachers fully ap- 
preciate the value of the magazine, and 
that they are helping us to realize our 
long-cherished dream of placing it in the 
hands of every student and writer. It is 
therefore with a feeling of real regret as 
well as of deep appreciation that we an- 
nounce that the list of 100% clubs has as- 
sumed proportions so great that its publi- 
cation in the magazine is an impossibility. 
We are glad, indeed, to have this evidence 
that the magazine is serving the interests 
of the readers, that the teachers so fully 
recognize its value, and that they are giv- 
ing it their unswerving, loyal support. It 
is hardly necessary for us to say that the 
knowledge of this fact is an inspiration to 
us to go forward in the direction of mak- 
ing each volume still more helpful to stu- 
dents, teachers and writers. We believe 


T° the October magazine, we published 


that the teachers who have worked so hard 





for this 100% representation will under- 
stand that it would afford us pleasure to 
print the list, but that in order to do so 
we should have to exclude many plates of 
shorthand and many articles of general in- 
terest, which we are sure these teachers 
would prefer to have in the space that this 
list would occupy. 


50—100 Clubs 


The list of clubs numbering from fifty 
to one hundred follows: 


99 Newark High School, Newark, 
(Through Loyd G. Millisor.) 

98 West Des Moines High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. (Though Ina Thomas and O. E. 
Turpin. ) 

97 Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. (Through C. L. Michael and Rosella 
Highland. ) 

5 East Side High School, Denver, Colorado. 

(Through Ira N. Crabb.) 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(Through H. W. Darr.) 

93 Bliss Business College, North Adams, Massa- 

chusetts. (Through Miss K. C. Maxwell.) 

Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

(Through Todd E. Paulus.) 

1 Mueller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Through D. D. Mueller.) 

91 Thornton Township High School, Harvey, 
Illinois. (Through Lena Shafer and Mrs. 
Hazel H. Alzeno.) 

90 Galesburg High School, Galesburg, Illinois. 
(Through Mary L. Page.) 


Ohio. 
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Heald’s College, Oakland, California. 
(Through Lena M. Dowse and G. A. 
Bohlinger. ) 

7 Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. (Through George H. Zimp- 
fer.) 

New Capital City Commercial College, 
Charleston, West Virginia. (Through 
Mamie Pohl.) 

Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Through Sisters of Notre Dame.) 

Philippine School of Commerce, Manila, P. I. 
(Through Mrs. Flossie Wardall, R. Earl 
Zimmerman, and Jose Alba.) 

San Diego High School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. (Through Georgia C. Amsden.) 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, 
Montana. (Through C. G. Chandler and 

Jennie M. Lien.) 

Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois. 
(Through Belle L. Brooks.) 

Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington. 
(Through Guy G. George and Miss E. F. 
Verrill. ) 

East High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(Through Mary H. Dana.) 

Drake Business College, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. (Through Vida E. Hitchcock and 
Mary E. Chambers.) 

Schenectady High School, Schenectady, New 
York. (Through Agnes R. Hammond.) 

Capital City Commercial College, Madison, 
Wisconsin. (Through E. M. Douglas.) 

Fremont College, Fremont, Nebraska. 
(Through G. H. Baker.) 

Burlington High School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. (Through I. V. Cobleigh.) 

Holmes Business College, Portland, Ore- 
gon. (Through Jane Connor.) 

Lowell High School, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
(Through Orton E. Beach and Warren E. 
Benscoter. ) 


i7 The Office Training School, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania. (Through M. E. Keller and 
Mrs. Alice O. Frazee.) 

} Duluth Business University, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. (Through Cinda Swilley, Dawnine 
Darrenougue and Bertha A. Hunter.) 

i High School of Commerce, New York City. 
(Through C. W. Kean, O. C. Shepard 
and Walter H. Mechler.) 

i Kansas City Polytechnic Institute, Kansas 
City, Missouri. (Through Eva J. Sulli- 
van.) 

§ Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. (Through Hu Woodward ahd 
P. B. Fielden.) 

i North High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. (Through R. A. Crawford and 
Evelyn Shedd.) 

» Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 
(Through Gertrude Burt and Mary F. 
Bain. ) 

+ Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illi- 
nois. (Through Fidelia Van Antwerp and 
Agnes E. Richards.) 

+ Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. (Through Henry Wheaton.) 
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Virginia Commercial and Shorthand Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. (Through Mrs. 
S. P. Brown.) 

University of California, Extension Center, 
San Francisco, California. (Through J. 
H. Walker.) 

Ford Offices, Minneapolis, 
(Through Charlotte McFarlane.) 

Topeka Business College, Topeka, Kansas. 
(Through S. J. Shook and M. H. Strick- 
ler. 

Geen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. (Through Christina Bowles.) 

Heald-Atkinson College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. (Through L. N. Pease.) 

Isaacs-Woodbury Business College, Los An- 
geles, California. (Through Alice Pehle 
and Clara Sayre.) 


Minnesota. 


} Cedar Rapids High School, Cedar Rapids 


lowa. (Through Nell G. Boyack and 
Helena Reynolds. ) 

Grammar School No. 31, Buffalo, New York. 
(Through H. C. DeGroat and Juvenilia 
Caseman.) 


7 College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


(Through A. W. Diesman.) 


7 Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 


Illinois. (Through Rutheda A. Hunt and 
Grace L. King.) 


7 Latter Day Saints Business College, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. (Through N. C. Ellis.) 


7 Lawrence Business College, Lawrence, Kan- 


sas. (Through E. S. Weatherby.) 


} West Side High School, Denver, Colorado. 


(Through Irene Fisher.) 
Bristol High School, Bristol, Connecticut. 
(Through Minnie A. Cobleigh.) 


5 Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. (Through Mrs. Lily Perrine and 
A. E. Wright.) 

Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Illinois. 
(Through Jessie C. Kempton.) 

Churchman Business College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. (Through W. E. Churchman.) 

Globe Business College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
(Through J.O. Weaver and Myrtle Sauer.) 

Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. (Through E. D. McIntosh.) 

Alliance High School, Alliance, Ohio. 
(Through Helen W. Evans.) 

Bloom Township High~- School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. (Through Viola Spen- 
cer.) 

Cream City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. (Through Augustine Mullen 
and W. E. Davis.) 

Ithaca High School, Ithaca, New York. 
(Through Mrs. Ibbie McCreary.) 

Leavenworth High School, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. (Through C. W. Pratt.) 

Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. (Throngh R. A. Jerrard 
and H. C. Frey.) 

Burlington High School, Burlington, Iowa. 
(Through Helen B. Fitchner.) 

Kelsey-Jenney San Diego Commercial Col- 
lege, San Diego, California. (Through 
Mrs. Florence B. Watt.) 
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59 Heald’s Business College, San José, Califor- 
nia. (Through Mrs. J. W. Nixon and 
George E. Pople.) 

Capital Business College, Salem, Oregon. 
(Through W. I. Staley.) 

Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Texas. 
(Through Linda Rose Livesay.) 

East Aurora High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
(Through Jessie M. Caldwell.) 

Norwich mercial School, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. (Throu Mary A. Sullivan.) 

St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. (Through Sister Carlotta.) 

State Normal School, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. (Through Inez A. Slater and Mrs. 
Ida M. Burnett.) 

West High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
(Through Alice Kelly.) 

Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
(Through M. B. Wallace, L. R. Hanks, 
Frank Walters, Etha A. Townsend and 
Jane M. Goddard.) 

Woonsocket Commercial School, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. (Through Edwin B. 
Hill.) 

Brockton Business College, Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts. (Through Helen Bronson. ) 
Brown’s Business College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, (Through Mrs. F. R. Brown.) 
Champaign High School, Champaign, IIli- 

nois. (Through Buelah E. Selsam.y 

East High School, Rochester, New York. 
(Through Miss N. M. Bowles, Mrs. Chas. 
Goodwill and Mrs. Laura O’Ray.) 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho. 
(Through J. A. Fogt.) 

Union Commercial College, Charlottetown, 
P. E. L, Canada. (Through Wm. Moran 
and Hazel B. Stewart.) 

Urbana High School, Urbana, Illinois. 
(Through Alva Melaas.) 

Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. (Through Clara K. Schaible.) 

Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, In- 
diana. (Through L. B. Bowen.) 

Ponce High School, Ponce, Porto Rico. 
(Through Arthur E. Cullinan.) 

St. Cloud Business College, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota. (Through Leona Taylor and 
Nicholas Ahles.) 

Findlay Business College, Findlay, Ohio. 
(Through Mary E. Cherry.) 

Oregon — College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. (Through Bert W. Harris and E. 
Mabel Maginnis.) 

52 Peoria High School, Peoria, Lilinois. 
(Through Jennie M. Patton.) 

52 South Bend Business College, South Bend, 
Indiana. (Through Florence Prouty and 
H. S. Le Roy.) 

52 South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
(Through H. W. Jacobs.) 

51 East High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
(Through Nona Vanden Brook.) 

51 St. Philomena’s School, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Through Sister M. Corona.) 


51 Watertown High School, Watertown, New 
York. (Through Nellie M. Butterfield.) 

51 Waukegan Township High School, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois. (Through I. L. Rogers.) 

50 Girls’ Vocational High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. (Through George F. Wom- 
rath.) ; 

50 Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, 
Washington. (Through Mrs. Ida M. Sny- 
der and H. K. Boyer.) 

50 South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(Through H. G. Martin and T. M. Bid- 
dlecombe. ) 


oO° 


Divine Discontent 


(The key will be given next month) 


From The Interstate Schoolman. 
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Tte Reporter and Ws Wark 


Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ili. 


a 


News and Suggestions 

of Interest and Value 

to the Shorthand Re- 
porter 


Rate of Speed Required 


MOST frequent question, and cer- 
A tainly one of the first questions 

asked by those desiring to enter 
reporting work, is: “How fast should I 
be able to write before undertaking re- 
porting work?’’ This question is no doubt 
prompted by the fact that shorthand speed 
is a very important consideration in re- 
porting work. It shows the inquirer has 
given thought to the demands upon the 
shorthand writer who holds himself out 
is a court reporter. 

Because of the varying conditions in 
court work it is true that only a vague 
idea can be given even by those who 
ire daily engaged in court work. The 
reporter becomes accustomed to writing 
familiar expressions easily at a high rate 
‘f speed and is not always conscious of 
the fact when the speed is high. When 
he is conscious of it, it is naturally diffi- 
cult to estimate the rate of speed. If 
le timed himself for a minute and then 
counted the words later, the occasional 
pause in the minute or, speaking generally 
now, in a few minutes’ test, would reduce 
the general average to a point far below 
the peak of the speed. The question is 

so sometimes asked as though it were 
the principal question. Anyone who has 
lad experience in reporting readily re- 

izes that accuracy counts far more than 
eed. It is only during an occasional 
ason in court that great speed is re- 
iired, 


A Definite Answer Not Generally 
Applicable 


The answer to this question is difficult 
cause of varying conditions in a par- 


ticular court as well as in courts generally 
throughout the country. In the particular 
court the conditions are varied, first, by 
the intelligence of the witness; second, 
his familiarity with the subject matter 
discussed; third, the general characteris- 
tics which distinguish him as a type of 
witness, such as a voluble witness or a 
conservative witness; fourth, his interest 
in the case and the seriousness of his 
answers; fifth, his desire to evade the 
question or to answer it directly. The 
speed is also varied by age and sex. 
Women usually talk faster than men, but 
there are many exceptions to the general 
rule. The speed required in reporting is 
dependent, also, somewhat on the section 
of the country in which the court is sit- 
uated. It is natural for people in certain 
sections of the country to talk faster than 
they do in other sections. In any par- 
ticular locality the speed may be increased 
in the trial of a case where the issue is 
represented by an attorney who special- 
izes in the trial of a particular class of 
cases, such as the defense of personal- 
injury cases, prosecution of criminal cases, 
or other specialized litigation. The speed 
required depends a great deal on the hos- 
tility or docility of the parties litigating. 
If there is a great deal of feeling in the 
case, the speed is likely to be considerably 
higher than where there is apparent har- 
mony. 


Speed and Skill Factors 


Any answer made as to speed in a gen- 
eral way could not indicate the skill re- 
quired in reporting the various kinds of 
proceedings. For instance, where the ex- 
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(For key, see page 152) 








(Concluded ) 
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amination of prospective jurors as to their 
qualifications to serve as jurors in the case 
is reported, the matter is usually so simple 
and possessed of such phrasing possibili- 
ties that it would not mean nearly so much 
that a speed of two hundred 
twenty-five words a minute is required as 
to say that a speed of two hundred words 
a minute is required on the closing argu- 
ment to a jury, or a speed of one hundred 
seventy-five words a minute is required to 
report the expert testimony of a doctor, 
engineer, surveyor or real-estate expert. 


to say 


The Estimated Rate of Speaking 


It has been estimated by some that the 
average rate in speaking in court is not 
over one hundred twenty-five words a min- 
ute. Others venture the estimate of one 
hundred seventy-five words a minute. All 
estimates of this kind are qualified by the 
possibility that occasionally the rate of 
speed will reach two hundred fifty words 
a minute or more. It is seldom that ex- 
pert testimony is given at one hundred 
seventy-five words a minute or more, but 
in a large city a class of witnesses is de- 
veloped which might be termed profes- 
sional experts. They are not only called 
to give expert evidence as doctors, engi- 
neers or surveyors in an occasional case, 
but they practically make a business of 
giving expert testimony. Such an expert, 
after devoting a few years to his par- 
ticular profession, arrives at a point where 
he has often answered the same question. 
He is often called upon to define “pro- 
found shock,” for instance. He does so 
in a perfectly mechanical way, so far as 
the selection of his words is concerned, and 
the speed required to report such a wit- 
ness may be even over two hundred words 
a minute on matter of more than ordinary 
difficulty. 

Again, when the judge charges the jury 
as to the law of the case, it is often neces- 
sary to write perhaps at two hundred fifty 
words a minute or more. This may sound 
like a difficult task (and it certainly is 
to a beginning reporter), but the expres- 
sions used are so familiar to the reporter 
ind possess such phrasing possibilities 
that it is not nearly so difficult to write 
this matter at two hundred fifty words a 
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minute or more as it is to write some mat- 
ter at one hundred ‘seventy-five words a 
minute or less. 


Getting Over Speed Peaks 


Factors which mitigate the difficulty of 
recording what is said are the reporter's 
familiarity with the subject matter, his 
experience in handling difficult situations 
arising from rapid speaking and an im- 
portant writing faculty which might be 
termed the word-carrying faculty. The 
readers of this department are probably 
familiar with the operation of this faculty. 
When a reporter of experience is taking 
very rapid dictation he does not neces- 
sarily keep up with the dictation, but he 
carries the matter in mind, and when the 
speaker pauses to get his breath or refer 
to a memorandum, the reporter continues 
writing at the same rate of speed and 
probably catches up with the speaker by 
the time he is ready to make the next 
remark or to ask the next question. There 
is some advantage in the employment of 
this faculty, for it presents the opportu- 
nity to write the words in combination, 
and where the matter reported is a speech 
it often saves writing out some matter 
that is spoken incorrectly and corrected 
by the speaker. In reporting testimony 
the discretion of making a transcript that 
reads well does not lie with the reporter. 


Most People Can’t Talk Fast 


When it is realized that few people can 
talk at the rate of one hundred fifty words 
a minute, even when they are reading from 
copy, it would seem a fair assumption that 
if a person could write one hundred fifty 
words a minute on solid matter and make 
an accurate transcript, and if he could 
also write two hundred words a minute 
on testimony and make an accurate tran- 
script, he would be pretty well qualified 
to do reporting in the majority of the 
courts of this country. This assumption 
would seem to be substantiated by the fact 
that in many examinations for reporter a 
greater speed is not required. Very little 
weight, however, should be given to the 
fact that no greater speed is required in 
the examinations for court reporters, be- 
cause it is often the case that those se- 
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lecting the material do not understand the 
difference in skill required to write one 
hundred twenty-five words a minute on 
solid matter and that required to write 
one hundred seventy-five words a minute 
on testimony. 

The reporter who could accurately write 
two hundred words a minute with the as- 
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sistance of the word-carrying faculty and 
the other aids in reporting that come from 
experience in writing the matter that one 
naturally encounters in reporting work 
would be pretty well qualified to do re- 
porting work. If he could write two hun- 
dred fifty words a minute on testimony 
he would naturally be better qualified. 


Louis D. Neumann, Reporter for Federal 
Horticultural Board 


N February 16, 1916, Louis D. 
Neumann, of Washington, D. C., 


assumed the position as reporter 
for the Federal Horticultural Board of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Neumann is a young man, having 
just reached his twenty-second birthday, 
and the story of his rapid rise in the steno- 
graphic field is an interesting one. It is 


an evidence of the opportunities which 
come to civil service employees who are 
ready to do expert work, 


and it emphasizes the 

necessity for thorough 

preparation as the basis 

for rapid advancement. 

It should be a source of 

encouragement to young 

people now in school to 

know that Mr. Neumann 

went into civil service 

work straight from high 

school without outside 

experience or special 

training. The founda- 

tion for his success was 

a thorough course in 

shorthand and type- 

writing in the high 

school at Bloomington, 

Illinois, under the direc- 

tion of Miss Cora M. 

Pryor and Miss Sylva M. Dolen. 
In April, 1918, two months before grad- 

uation from high school, this ambitious 

young man took the United States civil 

service examination, qualifying on the 

140-word shorthand dictation. News of 

his appointment came most opportunely 

on the night of his graduation from high 


Louis D. Neumann 


school in June of the same year. His first 
appointment was in the Civil Service Com- 
mission and his salary was $840. Within 
two wéeks he was raised to $900. In 
December of the same year he took a po- 
sition with the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture at a salary of 
$1000, and the following June was pro- 
moted to $1200. In October, 1914, he 
was transferred to the office of the solic- 
itor of the Department of Agriculture. 
In this office there is 
a small stenographic 
force, culled from the 
different bureaus of 
the department, and Mr. 
Neumann's selection for 
this work after his short 
connection with the Bu- 
reau of Biological Sur- 
vey was an evidence of 
his efficient work. 

After having been in 
the office of the solicitor 
for several months, an 
opportunity came to do 
reporting work, and in 
this Mr. Neumann was 
so successful that when, 
during January of the 
present year, an impor- 
tant government investi- 
gation was held in New York City, he was 
sent by his chief to report this hearing. For 
five days he took the testimony of the 
witnesses called by the government. 
Much of this testimony was of a technical 
nature, and it called for an accurate tran- 
script which had to be prepared imme- 
diately. After taking testimony for the 
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greater part of the day Mr. Neumann 
had to work far into the night to get the 
transcript ready. This was an experience 
which would have taxed the ability of a 
seasoned reporter. The result of this 
work was so satisfactory that after the 
transcript had been submitted Mr. Neu- 
mann received high commendation from 
his superiors. Soon after his return to 
Washington he was offered this official 
reporting appointment, which carried with 
t an increase of salary, bringing his sal- 
iry up to the $1400 mark. 

Mr. Neumann finds his new work very 
interesting. It deals with the different 
plant diseases that are brought into this 
country with imported nursery stock, cot- 
ton, potatoes and other plants and vege- 
tables. The Federal Horticultural Board 
maintains inspectors in the various ports 
of entry to inspect the different stock and 
prevent entry in case of infection. When 
it is determined that a dangerous plant 
disease exists in any of the foreign coun- 
tries, but does not exist in this country, 
the Federal Board establishes a quarantine 
igainst the importation of the plant in 
which the disease prevails. Most of the 
hearings which Mr. Neumann reports are 
n connection with these quarantines. 
Persons interested in the importation of 
the diseased stock are informed that a 
public hearing will be held for the pur- 
pose of determining the advisability of 
establishing such a quarantine. There- 
fore, these hearings are attended by the 
different business men interested, their 
ittorneys, and sometimes by congressmen 
at the request of their constituents. Of 
course, the testimony given in these hear- 
ings is highly technical, as most of it is 
given by expert scientists. 

The ability to do this difficult work is 
1 splendid achievement for a young man 
only twenty-two years of age who has 
been out of high school for less than three 
years, 

During the greater part of the time he 
has been in Washington, Mr. Neumann 
las been taking work in the George Wash- 
ington University. He has carried four 
subjects most of the time, and is working 
for an A. B. degree. In fact, the oppor- 
tunity of getting a college education was 
his object in going into civil service work 
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and in securing an appointment in the 
Capital City. 

This is, indeed, the day of the young 
stenographic expert. In the court room, 
the convention hall, in private offices and 
public assemblages, expert stenographic 
and reporting work is being done by 
young people. Mr. Neumann was ready 
for promotion, and the promotion came to 
him—and he left school with stenographic 
skill which placed him, at the outset, above 
the novice class. 


° 
A Group of Reporters 
() good friend, Mr. O. J. Shelby, 


official court reporter, of Joplin, 
Mo., who was recently elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Southwest 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, sends 





us the interesting snapshot—taken at Eu- 
reka Springs last summer—which is re- 
produced on this page. Reading from 
right to left the four reporters are: Mr. 
Shelby, Joplin, Mo.; Mr. Philbrick, Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; Mr. Seiler, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Mr. Fancher, Stigler, Okla. 


o 
A New Reporting Firm 


E are just in receipt of an an- 
W nouncement that C. I. Evans, Jr., 
and Lesley Atchley, both of 
Dallas, Texas, have formed a partnership 


for the purpose of conducting a general 
shorthand reporting business, with offices 
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on the second floor of the Criminal Courts 
Building, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Atchley is 
well known to the readers of this depart- 
ment. He has been engaged in reporting 
some of the most important cases in 
Texas. Mr. Evans is one of the best- 
known reporters in Texas, having been an 
official in Dallas for more than twenty 
years. He at present holds an appoint- 
ment under Col. R. L. Seay, one of the 
Criminal District judges. By combining 
a large general practice and the reporting 
work incident to an official position in 
Dallas, it is easy to see that this firm will 
enjoy a very enviable practice. The edi- 
tor and the readers of this department 
join in extending to the new partnership 
best wishes for its success. 


° 
By Way of Illustration 


T happened in the court room during 
I the trial of a husky young man who 

was charged with assault and battery. 

Throughout an especially severe cross- 
examination the defendant stoutly main- 
tained that he had merely pushed the 
plaintiff “a little bit.” 

“Well, about how hard?” queried the 
prosecutor. 

“Oh, ‘just a little bit,” responded the 
defendant. 

“Now,” said the attorney, “for the bene- 
fit of the Judge and the jury, you will 
please step down here and, with me for 
the subject, illustrate just how hard you 
mean.” 

Owing to the unmerciful badgering 
which the witness had just been given 
the prosecutor thought that the young man 
would perhaps overdo the matter, to get 
back at him, and thus incriminate himself. 

The defendant descended as per sched- 
ule and approached the waiting attorney. 
When he reached him the spectators were 
astonished to see him slap the lawyer in 
the face, kick him in the shins, seize him 
bodily, and finally, with a supreme effort, 
lift him from the floor and hurl him pros- 
trate across a table. 

Turning from the bewildered prosecu- 
tor, he faced the court and explained 
mildly: 

“Your honor and gentlemen, about one- 
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hard!’ — Cleveland Plain 





tenth that 


Dealer. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


as applying to Annapolis. 

MR. DOWELL: Does this amendment cor- 
respond to the admission to West Point? 

MR. SLOAN: Not precisely. I desire to 
say that in February, 1915, 268 young men took 
examinations— 

MR. CLINE: Will the gentleman yield? 

MR. SLOAN: I do. 

MR. CLINE: Is there any affiliation of high 
schools connected with West Point, or schools 
recognized as— 

MR. SLOAN: They do recognize certain 
schools; yes. 

MR. CLINE: But not to pass a student out 
of the high school into the academy. The 
Adjutant-General told me this morning that 
there are no recognized high schools from 
which a graduate is admitted to West Point, 
except upon an examination and the option of 
the party having charge. 

MR. SLOAN: I have spoken of the rules 
of admission briefly, and they are accessible to 
all. The following is a statement of the rules 
of admission to West Point by other than the 
“examinations.” ‘These rules are now in force. 

MR. GALLEN: I do not think we want 
to take up the time of the Senate reading par- 
ticular rules. I have no doubt, however, they 
would be interesting. 

MR. SLOAN: I am offering to read these 
rules for the information of the gentleman 
asking the question. 

MR. GALLEN: The members of the com- 
mittee have carefully considered this matter, 
and why not accept the report of the committee 
as it stands? 

MR. PADGETT: I want to serve the gen- 
tleman notice that the five minutes allowed on 
my point of order have about expired. 

MR. SLOAN: I will ask the Senator to be 
patient for a minute or two. 

MR. LINKIN: As I said, I do not want 
to be mean about this thing, but I have been 
waiting for several days and have not been 
able to get five minutes. I have not been able 
to get even a minute. I think we ought to have 


a chance. 
oOo 


Improvement in natural efficiency can 
only come from improved efficiency of each 
individual, and the national cry to each of 
our readers at the present time is “Man 
of commerce! Improve your efficiency.” 
This can only be done by small degrees, by 
minute attention to details, considering 
every day how the previous day’s work can 
be improved.— Australasian Hardware and 
Machinery. 
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The Technic of City Dwelling 
Written by R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month ) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Why Does an Aeroplane Stay Up? 


Air pressure beneath its wings keeps an aero- 
lane in the air, in which respect it is like any 
ite. That air | mops is produced by® motion. 

A flyin ame ine must always move in order 
to stay If it stops it falls. A skater 
on thin ice ~ somewhat in” the same position 
as an aviator. He glides along so swiftly that 
he has no time to fall. But the aviator is in 
a more” dangerous position than the skater on 
thin ice. He must meet every puff of wind, 
so that he will not be capsized. 

Wilbur Wright once™ said that out of the 
sixty seconds in a minute an aviator is busily 
engaged for fifty-nine in keeping his machine 
on an even™ keel. 

If a puff of wind strikes a plane on one 
side it will lift that side. Unless the aviator 
counteracts the effect in some” way the ma- 
chine will tilt and slide down to earth sideways. 

To prevent the aeroplane from slipping down 
sideways when one wing is raised by ™ a puff 
of wind the opposite wing must be ke Phat 
is accomplis by so twisting or warping the 
planes that the lower wing offers” more re- 
sistance to the air ey than the upper, so 
that it is lifted. ithout this warping aero- 
planes could fly only in the stillest air. 

When a flying machine makes a turn it is 
“banked”; in other words, one side is higher 
than the other. In wheeling, the men consti- 
tuting*”” a line of soldiers do not all move at 
the same rate. The man who is the pivot does 
little more than mark time; the™ man at - 
outer end takes the lon steps possible; the 
men between regulate their steps to keep the 
line straight. 

Like this line of soldiers, the outer end of 
an aeroplane travels faster than the inner end. 
Therefore it is lifted and the machine is 
“banked.” No short turn™ can be made with- 
out this banking.™ 
By Waldemar Kaempffert, in the Ladies’ 

oO Home Journal. 


Developing Graphic Arts 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The perusal of your article relating 

exhibition of American & rinting in the galleries 
ub 


to the 


of the” National Arts under the a 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
which was opened last ae, re to ~ 
mind a recent afternoon” at - 

woyeny aor ae club of the sub 

w to the > to a greater a 
preciation of at As I™ listened to the ie 
cussion by men A yay in the a world, 
and therefore ay ore to participate in it, I 
could not help but note that"™ they spoke only 
in terms of sculpture and painting. To them 
art seemed to mean nothing but the fine arts. 
I came away from that™ discussion with the 


om 


regret in my mind that some speaker had not 
pointed out that a method of approach to the 
fostering of a greater™ appreciation of art 
would be through the industrial arts, onc 
branch of which is the graphic arts, as set 
forth in this exhibition of American™ printing 

I remember some years ago approaching a 
prominent artist with a —— that he 
superintend for me the uction of a fine 
bit of” printed work. In making the sug- 
gestion I was afraid that he would receive it 
with the not uncommon attitude of artists, that 
to devote their™ talents to an object of utility 
would be to prostitute them. I was, therefore, 
gratified to receive this particular artist’s as- 
surance that the project was™ one that met 
with his entire approval. He said he believed 
it to be the mission of the artists to instil! 
i ple a greater™ love for artistic things 
and that he felt he could render a higher serv 
ice by designing, say, a cracker box that would 
conform to true’ art principles in proportion, 
color and design, and which would help to 
train the eyes of thousands of housewives and 
housemaids, than to paint a™ picture to hang 
in a parlor and to be seen by only a compara- 
tively few people. 

It is gratifying to one interested in the 
graphic” arts to find that in the great mv- 
seums of Europe fine books and beautiful en- 
gravings are preserved with the same loving 
care accorded to painting’*® and sculpture. 
They will be preserved forever because the 
great painters of the past were true artists, 
and their work is in no more danger” of 
being excelled and supplanted than is the 

sculpture of Michael Angelo or the paintings 
embrandt. It is equally gratifying to 
nd in this™ exhibition of American printing 
that the imens of modern work with which 
it abounds conform to the principles of art 
which distinguish the examples of” early 
printing shown in the same room. 

Modern American printing as shown in & 
exhibition is bringing art into the everyé 
lives of the people.“* When the designers o 
furniture, decorations, and, may I say, clothes, 
all adopt, as happily some have, and hold to 
the same true standards of art the best 
method to bring art into the lives of a ao 
ple will have been discovered. (517)—J/ohn 
Clyde Oswald, Editor The American Printer. 


° 
Creeds of Great Business Men—II 
Roserat Owex 


Robert Owen was the world’s first great busi- 
ness man. To go back to the beginning of 
modern business is to go back to Robert Owen.” 
Before Owen there was very little business. It 
was mostly barter and exchange—“do the other 
fellow as he would do you, only do him”™ first.” 
Robert Owen died in the house in which he was 
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i, which was in the village of Newtown, in 
\ales. But three of his® more than four score 
ve, useful years (not counting those spent 
\merica) were lived in England. Ideas can- 

t be fenced in, and so Owen’s™ sane, human, 

k-a-day creed has belted the world. We 
still trying to catch up with it. 

When Owen “arrived” in business—and™ he 
irrived at an age when most boys are finishing 
igh school—merrie England was not so merrie. 
lhe thirteen colonies had been lost; the” noise 
f the French revolution was in the air; cotton 
was taking the place of flax; and the inventions 

Hargreaves and Arkwright were robbing” 
nes of spinning wheels and looms, and carry- 
ng the work up to the mills. England’s eco- 
nomic and social systems were changing. Dis- 
mtent was everywhere. Family” ties were 
eing broken, drunkenness was on the increase, 
women and children were working twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, and the outlines of the™ 
eatshop and the tenement were traced in the 
shadows. 

And then came Robert Owen, who proved that 
the best way to look out for Number™ One is 
to look out for Number Two. He gave birth 
to co-operation—co-operation of employer, em- 
ployee and customer—with each made happier 
ind showing*® a profit on every transaction. 
rhis brought him wealth, fame and much love. 

\t nineteen Owen was superintendent of a 

cotton mill at Manchester. He™ originated the 
trade-mark by meg, ' his name on each - 
age of cotton yarn. Business men snee and 
called him vain. But all the while™ Owen knew 
what he was about. The trade-mark is a si 
of quality. Only good goods can afford a trade- 
mark. 
When Owen went™ up to New Lanark to 
purchase a cotton mill owned by David Dale, he 
met Mr. Dale’s daughter. She acknowledged 
the introduction by saying, “So™ you're the 
man who puts his name on the package?” 

You see, the trade-mark was doing its work. 

“You must be proud of” your name,” she 
continued. 

“Wouldn’t you be?” 

“Not of yours!” she snapped. 

But later she thought better of the suggestion, 
for she became Mrs.“ Owen. 

\t New Lanark Robert Owen worked up his 
creed into real living facts. This was the first 
model manufacturing town with comfortable 
homes and schools—people healthy, 
happy and industrious—a town without d - 
enness, crime or poverty. He established a ten- 
* hour working day—the first in™ the world—and 
the school at New Lanark was the first to 
abolish the- rod. Men of all nations came to 
see, and carried home a™ new Owen 
was asked to explain his ideas. e visited 
America; Congress adjourned to hear him; he 
was the guest of the President; he™ founded 
the town of New Harmony, Indiana; Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, was named for him. 

It was Robert Owen who put the soul in 
business. Men did® not work for him; they 
wor'.ed with him. He preached the cause of 
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industrial betterment. Robert Owen put his 
imprint on the business methods of all time 
just as surely as he put his imprint on the 
cotton yarn of his time.™ 


Sincerity 

Truth and sincerity have all the advantages 
of appearance and many more. If the show 
of anything be good, the reality is better. The 
best® way for a man to seem to be anything 
is really to be what he would seem. It is as 
troublesome to support the pretense” of a good 
quality, as to have it; and if a man have it not, 
it is most likely he will be discovered to want™ 
it, and then all his labor to seem to have it is 
lost. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long; 
for where” truth is at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavoring to return, and will be- 
tray herself at one time or another. Therefore. 
if any man™ think it convenient to a 
let him be so indeed, and then his ness 
will appear to everyone’s satisfaction; for truth 
is convincing, and™ carries its own light and 
evidence with it. Sincerity is true wisdom. It 
is the shortest way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a™ straight line, and will hold out 
and last longest. 

The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker and less effectual and serviceable 
to those*” that practice them; whereas integrity 
gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
any man practices it, the greater service it does 
him, b confirming his utation, and en- 
couraging those with whom he has to do. A 
dissembler must always be upon his guard and 
watch himself carefull , that™ he does not con- 
tradict his own pretensions; for he acts an 
unnatural part, and therefore must put a con- 
tinual force and restraint upon himself. 
Whereas™ he that acts sincerely has the easiest 
task in the world, because he follows nature, 
and so.is put to no trouble and care about™ 
his words and actions; he needs not invent any 
pretenses beforehand, nor make any excuses, 
for anything he has said or done. 

Insincerity is™ very troublesome to ; 
ah te has so many things to attend to, 
as to make his life a very perplexed and in- 
tricate thing. A™ liar hath need of a good 
memory lest he contradict at one time what he 
said at another; but truth is always consistent 
with itself,"" and needs nothing to help it out; 
it is always near at hand, and sits upon our 
lips; whereas a lie is troublesome, and needs” 

et et ee 


a 
ASincerity is an excellent instrument for the 


y despatch of business. It creates confi- 
nce in those we™ have to deal with, saves the 
labor of many inquiries, and brings to an 
issue in a few words. It is like traveling in a” 
plain, beaten road, which continually brings a 
man sooner to his journey’s end, than by-ways 
in which men often lose themselves. 
Whatever convenience there™ may be in 
falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but 
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the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
brings a man under everlasting suspicion,” so 
that he is not believed when he speaks the 
truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means hon- 
estly. When a man has once forfeited the® 
reputation of his integrity, nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. In- 
deed, if a man were to deal in the world for™ 
a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
verse more with mankind, nevermore need their 

opinion or good word, it were then no 
great™ matter (so far as respects the affairs 
of this world) if he spent his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it all at one throw.” 

But if he continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of reputation whilst he is 
in it, let him make use of truth™ and sincerity 
in all his words and actions, for nothing but 
this will hold out to the end.“ 

By John Tillotson. 


Technical Words Used in Civil En- 
gineering 
1. Abrasion, abrasive, abutment, accumula- 
tor, alignment, alkali, apparatus, aquage. 
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2. Aqueduct, artesian, asphalt, augite, barom- 
eter, basalt, Bessemer, beton, blockade. 

3. Buoyancy, buttress, caisson, cantilever, 
carbonate, catenary, chlorite, coefficient, coffer 
dam. 

4. Components, concrete, conduits, corrosion, 
corrugated, counterforts, crevasse, culvert, 
curvature. 

5. Disintegration, dolomite, dowel, drainage, 
eidograph, equilibrium, excavation, fascine. 

6. Filtration, geodetic, geostatic, gradient, 
gypsum, homogeneous, horizontal, hydraulic, 
hydrostatic. 

7. Lateral, magnesia, malleable, 
mastic, material, mattress, meter. 

8. Modulus, neutral, ordinates, pantograph, 
parabola, parallel, parallelogram. 

9. Perimeter, petroleum, planimeter, polygon, 
potash, pyrites, quadrant. 

10. Quarries, quartz, quoin, reservoir, resil- 
ience, revet, rigidity, saturate, sextant, siphon. 

1l. Specific gravity, stability, stadium, stat- 
ics, theodolite, torsion, transverse, traverse, tri- 
angulation, trigonometry. 

12. Vernier, vertical, viaduct, vitrified, zig- 
zag, zinc. 

(The plate is given on page 126) 
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Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of the Gregg Writer, published monthly at New York, 
New York, for October 1, 1916. 

State of New York: 

County of New York: os, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared John R. Gregg, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
yoses and says that he is the editor of the Gregg 
Vriter and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gre Publishing Company, 

77 Gi .dison Avenue, New York City. 
John R. Gregg, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, John R. Gregg, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Business Manager, John R. Gregg, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its mame and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock: 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
John R. Gregg, President, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
W. F. Nenneman, Sec.-Treas., 

6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Editor, 


Edmond Gregg, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder and security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation [ofr 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
»f the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other , 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of cach 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is ——~ 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) ; 
(Signed) Joun R. Grecc. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day 
of September, 1916. 


(SEAL) (Signed) BertrHa ULLMANN 
‘My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 





